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STANFORD’S FOUNDATION IDEALS: thro his 


¢ old, he sat down in his home in Kent. llv } hn 4 
to write the story of his life—for his chil he loved fter ( 
lren. He wrote, he said, as might a spirit n, had fir 
from another world looking down on this life. y h ie? ” 
, not swayed by any emotion, of hope, of Leland St rd had held may 
ar, or eagerness or uncertainty ag to the th Califor 1] 
final end {nd so, to-day, I wish in some When the ¢ War br 
such disembodied fashion to tel] the story Pos 
f the founding of a university, and of the for fr n Saer 
purposes and ideas with which it start | dom s d ! . I] 
out, Vel r the stat trusted 
Twenty-four years is a short time in the and. like J, In, he knew | 
history of a nation or a university, which st in a diffieult eris 
s a small and swiftly changing nation of the fonr men of Sacre 
thin itself It is a long time in the life the visio r ay rf ~ . 
of a man, as those who with me have 1891 he was United States & i 
spanned it can test fy, California. nown to ever 
The story of to-day will not go far beyond loved by all _— ~~ 
the first day of October, 1891, when we His . dene lid = . 
gathered in the northwest gate of the quad vealth. Wealfl prune 
rangle for the opening day, from his perso! ' 1 we 
Purpose must come before action, and in = 7 oe 
the very beginning there were only two to ; 
Irame this purpose, the founder and fhe th, oT 
president Leland Stanford was then ; : 
wh ri I 
scarcely older than I am now, and I was a : He 
mere “youth of promise,’’ from the simple z : 
minded east, a ‘‘new man,’’ as the San - iy rer | 
Francisco journals kindly put it, and Mr we © | 
Stanford had a reputation wider than the ™' is ames 
nation, a philosopher and a lover of his v ss . : 
my memor \t Iso 


kind as well as a business man and a 


statesman. 


Leland Stanford had been for a genera how the ‘ , . : 
tion the most conspicuous figure in Cali- ‘hen tur wart 
fornia. He was a rich man, wealthy men from > ' he sal 

1 Founders’ Day address. 1 vered by ( Git l] I I I iS 
cellor Jordan, T esday, March 9, 1915. aman ye 
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The st 


is known to 


ry of the death of the only son 
Stanford people. 
Leland, fell ill in 


mosquito-borne Roman fever. 


The boy, 
from the 
After com 
while convalescent, 
he died of failure of the heart. After the 
long vigil of a dreary night, Mr. Stanford 
these 
‘*The children of California shall 
And this thought grew 
crystalline as the dream of a great univer- 
And 


Lathrop Stanford, gave him 


young Rome 


ing back to Florence 


awoke one morning with words on 
his lips: 


be my ehildren,’’ 


sity. in this plan, his wife, Jane 
most loyal 
service, which continued unshaken through 
The 
story of her love and devotion I have told 


twelve years of lonely widowhood. 
as well as I could on another oceasion, the 
parallel to this. 

So the decision was made that the beloved 
Palo Alto farm 


in the world 


famed for the finest horses 
should become a university 
campus. The university buildings should 
have a motif from California. To this end, 
the old mission of San Juan Capistrano, 
near the seashore above San Diego, founded 
by Father Junipero Serra more than a 
century before, was chosen to give the uni- 
versity its form. Appeal was made to the 
rreatest of living architects, Henry Hob- 
son Richardson, of Boston, for the best was 


none too good for the new university. 
Richardson died before any work was be- 
un, but his partners, Shepley, Rutan and 
Coolidge, took up the plans in all essential 
respects just as we see them now in stone. 
Frederick Law Olmsted devised the garden 
effects, but his plans are as yet carried out 
only in part. The streets were laid out, and 
at Mr. Stanford’s request | 


for the early padres who led in the mis- 


named them 
sions of California. Among these are Sal- 
vatierra Street, named for the Jesuit father 
first 


Avenue. 


who urged the California missions, 


Serra for Junipero Serra, the 


Franeisean who first began the work of 
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building them, performing marvels of 
energy and patience in long walks up and 
down the coast from La Paz to Monterey, 
and in dealing with the besetting Indians 
for whose salvation, temporal and spiritual, 
the missions themselves were planned 
Lasuen Street is named for Firmin Lasuen 
the wise and self-contained successor to the 
Padre 


Alvarado were th 


impulsive and enthusiastic Serra 
Portola, Argnello and 
first governors of 


first historian, Costanzo its first civil engi- 


California; Crespi its 
neer. These with Ortega, Rivera and the 
rest, were members of Portola’s party of 
exploration who first saw the Golden Gate 
and the bay behind it. 
to a ‘‘ Mediterranean Sea,’’ and they named 


This they likened 


it for their patron saint, San Francisco of 
Assisi, who knew the language of all the 
Meanwhile, 
and with characteristic energy, Mr. Stan 


birds and even that of fishes. 


ford set out to make his vision into faet 
Articles of 
land and 

president was found and he was sent forth 


endowment were drawn up, 


buildings were provided. A 


to choose fifteen professors. It was not wise 
to have too many professors till we knew 
whether students would come. The press 


notices were not enthusiastic. The New 
York Mail and Express said: 

There is as much need for a university in Cal 
Switzerland for 


fornia as there is in an asylum 


for decayed sea-captains. 

And it was prophesied that even the fifteen 
would for years ‘‘lecture in marble halls 
to empty benches.’’ But the benches were 
not empty, as we all know; the never-to-be- 
forgotten pioneers of 95 were all there, al- 
together to the number of 465, and on the 
first day of October, with all bright auspices 
of earth and sky, of wealth and generosity, 
the university began. Of the fifteen pro- 
fessors, oldest of the old guard, partakers 
in all joy, worry and success, ten still re- 
Stillman, Marx, Jenkins, 


main—Branner, 
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Sanford, Campbell, Anderson, Gilbert, 
Griffin and Elliott. 

Meanwhile, these were the ideas of the 
founder as he gave them to me in many 
evenings together while the stones of the 
quadrangle were leaping to find their place. 

Ilow I came in the matter you will find 
in the autobiography of President White 
of Cornell, if you are interested to read. 

The need to train his own son first turned 
Mr. Stanford’s thoughts to educational 
matters. His early acquaintance with Pro- 
fessor Agassiz, perhaps the greatest of 
American teachers, directed his thought 
into channels of wisdom. From Agassiz 
he derived a realizing sense of the possi- 
bilities of human knowledge and the impell- 
ing force of man’s intellectual needs—that 
‘‘hunger and thirst after truth which only 
the destitute student knows.’’ ‘‘Man’s 
physical needs are slight,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
his intellectual needs are bounded only by 
his capacity to conceive.’”’ 

The major-subject system, especially 
characteristic of Stanford, but later taken 
in part by several other universities, among 
them Harvard, may be traced in some de- 
gree back to Agassiz. It was first devised 
in Indiana, in 1887, by a committee of 
three, Dr. Bryan, now president of Indiana, 
Dr. von Jagemann, now professor in Har- 
vard, and myself. In framing the plan I 
had in mind the oft-repeated words of 
Agassiz: ‘‘A specialty is the backbone of 
’ “*The mind is made strong by 


education.’ 
the thorough possession of something.’ 
And those of us who believed with Presi- 
dent White in the democracy of the mental 
powers, realized that in the higher educa- 
tion of a student it is the man himself who 
can best choose what the backbone of his 
training should be. For in making a stu- 
dent there are but two types of impulses 
strong enough to count, to love the work 
itself and to know how the work is related 
to his future life. 


Mr. Stanford believed that an essential 
part of education was thorough knowledge 
in some one line, so firmly held as to be 
effective for practical results. He believed 
in early choice of profession. The course of 
study, however broad and however long, 
should in all its parts look toward effective 
life. The profession chosen early gives a 
purpose and stimulus to all the intermedi- 
ate training. He saw clearly the need of 
individualism in edueation, and that the 
courses of study should be built around the 
individual man he is. The supposed needs 
of the average man, developed by a con- 
sensus of educational philosophers, do not 
suffice for the actual man in actual life. We 
must be fed with the food that is good for 
us. It is for us that it must be adapted, not 
for some average man in some average age. 
The ready-made curriculum belongs to the 
same category as ready-made clothing. It 
is something cheap and easy for the man 
without individual needs, 

No other university has recognized so 
distinctly as ours the absolute democracy of 
knowledge. The earlier traditions of Cor- 
nell pointed in this direction, and for this 
reason Mr. Stanford found in Cornell, 
rather than in Harvard, Yale or Michigan, 
the nearest existing approach to his own 
ideal. It was Ezra Cornell’s hope ‘‘to 
found an institution where any person could 
find instruction in any study.’’ Cornell and 
Stanford, in so far as they are loyal to 
these traditions, know neither favored stu- 
dents nor favored studies. No class of men 
is chosen to the exclusion of others, and 
no ¢lass of studies is given a fallacious im- 
portance through foree of academic pres- 
sure or through inertia of academic tradi- 
tion. While various kinds of knowledge are 
of varying worth to different persons, each 


has its own value to the world, and the 
value to the individual must be determined 
in each ease by itself. The university 
should be no respecter of persons. It is 
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not called on to approve or condemn the 
various orders of genius that come to it for 
no greater hin- 
drance to than the 


hierarchy of studies, the fiction that certain 


training. ‘There has been 


educational progress 
kinds of work had an invisible value not to 
That the 
work of a university should be essentially 


be measured by tangible results, 


specialized, fitting the individual for defi- 
nite forms of higher usefulness, was an 
idea constantly present with Mr. Stanford. 
He had no interest in general edueation as 
an end in itself. He had no desire to fit 
men for a life of leisure, or for any life 
which did not involve a close adaptation of 
means to ends, 

As a practical man, accustomed to go 
to the heart of things, Mr. Stanford had 
little respect for educational millinery, and 
for the conventionalities which have grown 
up about the great institutions of the Old 
World. He saw clearly the value of thor- 
oughness, the need of freedom, the individ- 
uality of development, but cared little for 
the machinery by which these ends were 
achieved. So it was decreed that the new 
university should be simple in its organiza- 
tion, with only those details of structure 
which the needs of the times should develop 


within it. If it must have precedents 


and traditions, it must make its own. 
‘*‘T would have this institution,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘help to fit men and women for 


usefulness in this life, by increasing their 
individual power of production, and by 
making them good company for themselves 
and others.’’ Or, in my own words to 
young men, spoken in this same time: ‘‘ The 
whole of vour life must be spent in your 
own company, and only the educated man 
is good company for himself.”’ 

And besides, ‘‘The world turns aside to 


let any man pass who knows whither he is 


going.’’ 
In proportion to the extent to which it 
widens the range of human knowledge and 
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of human power, in that degree does an 
institution deserve the name of university 
A man content with the truth that now is, 
and without ambition to venture into the 
unknown, is no* the proper man to be a uni- 
The truth that 


The value of 


versity professor. now is 
belongs to the lower schools. 
its original work is the best single test by 
which a university may be judged; and as 
The 
from 


it is the best, so is it also the severest. 
ineentive for should be 
within. It can not be applied from without. 

In its public relations, the university 


research 


stands for infinite patience, the calm test- 
ideals. It 
propaganda, it controls no affairs of busi- 


ing of ideas and conducts no 
There is no one it wishes to elect to 
It is the judge of the principles of 
wisdom and the ways of nature. The de- 
tails of action it must leave to men whose 
business it is to guide the currents of the 


Ness, 


office. 


moment. 

It was our hope that we might give to our 
students the priceless legacy of the educated 
man, the power of knowing what really is. 
The higher education should bring men 
into direet contact with truth. It should 
help to free them from the dead hands of 
old traditions and to enable them to form 
opinions worthy of the new evidence each 
new day brings before them. An educated 
man should not be the slave of the past, not 
a copy of men who have gone before him. 
He must be in some degree the founder of 
a new intellectual dynasty; for each new 
thinker is a new type of man. Whatever 
is true is the truest thing in the universe, 
and mental and moral strength alike come 
from our contact with it. And so we be- 
lieved that influence that goes out from 
these halls should emphasize the value of 
truth. The essence of scholarship is to 
know something which is absolutely true; 
to have, in the words of Huxley, ‘‘some 
knowledge to the certainty of which no 
authority could add nor take away one jot 
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tittle. and to which the tradition of a 


thousand years is but as the hearsay of 


vesterday.’’ The scholar, as was once said 
of our great chemist, Benjamin Silliman, 
must have ‘‘faith in truth as truth, faith 
that there is a power in the universe good 
truth-telling 
strong enough to make truth-telling effee- 


enough to make safe, and 


tive.’ The personal influence of genuine- 
ness, as embodied in the life of a teacher, 
is one of the strongest moral forees which 
the school can bring to its aid; for moral 
training comes not mainly by precept. but 
by practise. We may teach the value of 
truth to our students by showing that we 
value it ourselves. 

Mr. Stanford insisted as a vital principle 
that the university exists for the benefit of 
the students, present, past and future. It 
or function save as an 
To this principle 
his 


has no existence 
instrument of edueation. 
all others should be subordinate. In 
opening address, he said to the students of 
‘*You are the most im- 
It is for 
your benefit that it has been established.”’ 

That the new university would in time 
students, Mr. 
Stanford believed as a matter of course, al- 
who 


never 


the Pioneer Class: 
portant factor in this university. 


attract great numbers of 


California few 
But he 
deceived with the cheap test of numbers in 


though he found in 


shared his optimism. was 
estimating the value of institutions. He 
knew that a few hundred men well trained 
under high influences would count for more 
than as many thousand, hurried in droves 
over a ready-made curriculum by young 
tutors, themselves scarcely out of college. 
So it was decreed that numbers for num- 
bers’ sake should never be a goal of Stan- 
And he further made the 
request that not one dollar di- 
rectly or indirectly should be spent in ad- 


ford University. 
practical 
vertising. The university has no goods for 
which it is anxious to find customers. 
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the student is the 
teacher. Mr. Stanford ‘in 


that the president may have the assistance 


said: order 
ota Comp tent staff ot professors, we have 
that the talent 
shall be procured and that liberal compen- 


provided best obtainable 


sation shall always be offered.’’ Again he 


said: ‘‘Ample endowment may have been 


provided, intelligent management may se- 
cure large income, students may 
in the end the 


faculty makes or mars the university 


pres nt 


themselves in numbers. but 


Compared with the character of the fae 
ultv, every other element in the university 
The chief 
duty of the college president is the choice 
If he has learned the art of 
himself 


is of relatively little importance 


of teachers 


surrounding with men who are 
clean, sane and scholarly, most other mat- 
ters of university administration will take 
He can not fail if he 
And in the 


choice of teachers the element of personal 


care of themselves. 


has good men around him. 


sanity seemed of first importance to Mr. 
Stanford 
The 


center of 


the ability to see things as thev 


are, university chair should be a 


clear-seeing from which right 
acting should radiate, 

Mr. Stanford said, **I hope that the uni- 
versity may begin where the State Univer- 
sity leaves off.’’ By this he meant to lay 


stress on technical. professional and _re- 
that that 


time very little developed at the University 


search work, activities were at 


of Califorma. He spoke approvingly of 
should the 
special features of Johns Hopkins and Cor- 
nell. 


an institution which combine 


A professor to whom original investiga- 
tion is unknown should have no place in a 
university. Men of commonplace or second- 
hand scholarship are of necessity men of low 
ideals, however much the fact may be dis- 
A man of high ideals must be an 
He must know and think for 


guised. 
investigator. 
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Only such as do this can be really 
great as teachers. Universities already be- 
gin to recognize that their most important 
professors may be men who teach not in 
classes, only by contact with individuals, 
devoting time and strength to advanced re- 
The presence and example of the 


himself, 


search. 
men who really know may be worth to the 
student body a hundredfold more than the 
precepts and drill of the others. They set 
standards of thought. They help to create 
the university spirit, without which any 
college is but a grammar school of a little 
higher pretensions. 

In the address on the first day in the old 
quadrangle, I said: ‘* If our work is suecess- 
ful, our ideals will appear in the daily life 
of the school. In a school, as in a fortress, 
it is not the form of the building, but the 
strength of the materials, which determines 
With a garrison of hearts 
of oak, it may not matter whether 
there be a fortress. Whatever its form, or 
its organization, or its pretensions, the char- 
acter of the university is fixed by the men 
who teach.’’ ‘‘Have a university in shan- 
ties, nay in tents,’’ Cardinal Newman has 
said, ‘‘but have great teachers in it.’’ The 
university spirit flows out from these teach- 
ers, and its organization serves mainly to 
bring them _ together. ‘Colleges only 
serve us,’’ says Emerson, ‘‘when their aim 
is not to drill, but to ereate; when they 
ray of various 


its effectiveness. 
even 


gather from afar 
genius to their hospitable halls, and by 
their concentrated fires set the heart of 
Strong men make 
never 


every 


’? 


their youth in flames. 


universities strong. <A great man 
fails to leave a great mark on every youth 
with whom he comes in contact. Too much 
emphasis can not be laid on this: that the 
real purpose of the university organiza- 
tion is to produce a university atmosphere— 
such an atmosphere as gathered itself 


around Arnold at Rugby, around Déllinger 
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at Munich, around Linnwus at Upsala, 
around Werner at Freiberg, around Agassiz 
at Cambridge, around Hopkins at Williams- 
town, around White at Ithaca, around all 
vreat teachers everywhere. 

Agassiz once said: ‘‘The physical suffer- 
ing of humanity, the wants of the poor, the 
craving of the hungry and naked, appeal to 


the sympathies of every one who has a hu- 


man heart. But there are necessities 
which only the destitute student knows. 
There is a hunger and thirst’ which 


only the highest charity can understand 
and relieve; and on this solemn ocea- 
sion let me say that every dollar given for 
higher education, in whatever department 
of knowledge, is likely to have a greater 
influence on the future character of our 
nation than even the thousands, the hun- 
dred thousands, and millions which we have 
spent, or are spending, to raise the many 
to material ease and comfort.’’ 

Mr. Stanford laid much stress on the 
work of the president of the university. 
The board of trustees were directed to give 
to him such powers as would enable him, 
with his colleagues, to control all edueca- 
tional policies, and such that for their suc- 
cess he might justly be held responsible. 
At some future time the presidency of the 
American university may be an outworn 
office, its function to be taken by a com- 
mittee from the faculty, as some now urge 
that they should be. But this can not be 
done in the period of formation of the 
American university, and no American 
university has yet passed its period of 
youth and growth. In that lies its strength. 
Its hope lies in its imperfection. It is not 
born full-grown, as the German univer- 
sities have claimed to be. With perfection, 
decline sets in, as these universities have 
clearly shown. Every forward movement 
needs a leader. ‘‘An institution is but the 


lengthened shadow of a man.”’ 
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It is for the president to take the initia- 
tive in all edueational affairs, to give the 
university its color and its personality. 
He must know how to take advice and how 
to value it. The more checks and balances 
on his action the better, but none should 
deprive him of his initiative. It is for him 
to seek and develop those rare elements of 
feeling and character by which one uni- 
versity is known from another. And in 
our university we tried to weld together 
such elements to form what we fondly 
hoped men would eall the ‘‘Stanford 
Spirit.”’ 

It was the idea of the founders that each 
student should be taught the value of eecon- 
omy—that lavish expenditures — bring 
neither happiness nor success. ‘‘A_ stu- 
dent,’’ it was said by one of the founders, 
‘‘will be better fitted to battle with the 
trials and tribulations of life if he has 
been taught the worth of money, the neces- 
sity of saving and of overcoming a desire 
to imitate those who are better off in the 
world’s goods. For, when he has learned 
how to save and how to control inordinate 
desires, he will be relatively rich. During 
the past three and a half years of close 
observation on my part, the importance of 
economy has impressed itself forcibly upon 
me, and I wish it to be taught to all stu- 
dents of the university. Nature has made 
the surroundings of the university beauti- 
ful, and the substantial character of the 
buildings gives them an appearance of 
luxury. I wish this natural beauty and 
comparative luxury to impress upon the 
students the necessity of their preserva- 
tion for the generations that are to follow. 
The lesson thus taught will remain with 
them through life and help them to teach 
the lesson to others. The university build- 
ings and grounds are for their use while 
students, in trust for students to come.’’ 

The value of the study of political and 


social science as a remedy fer defects of 
government was clearly seen by Mr. Stan- 
ford. ‘‘All governments,”’ he said, ‘‘are 
governments by public opinion and in the 
long run every people is as well-governed 
as it deserves.’’ Hence increase of knowl- 
edge brings about better government. For 
help in such matters the people have a right 
to look to their universities and university 
men. It was his theory that the art of 
government is still in its infaney. ** Legis- 
lation has not, as a rule, been against the 
people, but it has not done the good that it 
might.’’ ‘‘No greater blow can be struck 
at labor than that which renders its prod- 
ucts insecure.’’ In the extension of volun- 
tary cooperation, he saw a remedy for 
many present ills, as he saw in the law of 
mutual help the essence of our Christian 
civilization. He said, in laying the corner- 
stone: ‘Out of these suggestions grows the 
consideration of the great advantages, 
especially to the laboring-man, of ecooper- 
ation, by which each individual has the 
benefit of the intellectual and physical 
forces of his associates. It is by the intelli- 
gent application of these principles that 
there will be found the greatest lever to 
elevate the mass of humanity, and laws 
should be formed to protect and develop 
cooperative associations... . They will ae- 
complish all that is sought to be secured 
by labor leagues, trades-unions and other 
federations of workmen, and will be free 
from the objection of even impliedly at- 
tempting to take the unauthorized or 
wrongful control of the property, capital or 
time of others. 

One result of voluntary cooperation, in 
Mr. Stanford’s view. would be the devel- 
opment of the spirit of loyalty, the most 
precious attribute of the laboring-man in 
any grade, in any field, to the interest or 
cause which he serves. One great evil of 
the present era of gigantic industrial organ- 
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izations is that it takes no account of the 
spirit of loyalty, without which no man ean 
do his best work. The huge trust does away 
with the feeling of personal association. The 
equally huge trades-union, in many of its 
operations, strikes directly at the personal- 
ity of the individual workman. It makes 
him merely a pawn to be moved hither and 
thither in the struggle of industrial war, 
In the long run, no enterprise can flourish 
unless those who earry it on throw them- 
selves, heart and soul, into its service. On 
the other hand, no one can do a greater in- 
jury to the cause of labor than to take 
loyalty out of the category of working 
It is one of the traditional good 
the healthy college man to be 
loyal to his college. This virtue Mr. Stan- 
ford would have eultivated in all effective 
ways, and in loyalty on both sides he would 


virtues. 
traits of 


find a practical solution of most of the labor 
troubles of to-day. That he carried his 
ideas into his own practise is shown by the 
unflinching devotion of all his own em- 
ployees of whatever grade throughout his 
life. 
to believe in the worth of their own work, and 
thus to have respect for themselves. Much 
of the discontent of the day has its origin 
The pawn that is 
moved in the game of sympathetic strike 


They were taught to believe in him, 


in lack of self-respect. 


has no control over his own actions, and 
therefore no respect for his own motives. 
The development of intelligent, voluntary 
cooperation, in the long run, makes the 
If he is 
such, in the long run again, he will receive 
He will be a factor 


workman more than a machine. 


whatever he deserves. 
in civilization, when the unskilled. unthink- 
ing laborer is not. 

The great economie waste in labor often 
engaged Mr. Stanford’s attention, and he 
found its remedy in edueation. ‘‘Once,’ 
he said, ‘‘the great struggle of labor was 
to supply the necessities of life; now, but a 
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small portion of our people are so engage:| 
Food. clothing and shelter are common in 
our country to every provident person, ex- 
cepting, of course, in oceasional accidental 
eases. The great demand for labor is to 
supply what may be termed intellectual! 
wants, to which there is no limit, except 
If all the 
relations and obligations of man were prop 
erly understood, it would not be necessary 
The 
great masses of the toilers are now com 


that of intelligence to conceive. 


for people to make a burden of labor. 


pelled to perform such an amount of labor 
as makes life often wearisome. An inte!li- 
gent system of education would correct this 
inequality. It would make the humblest 
laborer’s work more valuable, it would in 
crease both the demand and the supply for 
skilled labor, and reduce the number of the 
non-produecing class. It would dignify 
labor, and ultimately would go far to wip: 
out the mere distinctions of wealth and an- 
eestry. It would achieve a bloodless revo- 
lution and establish a republic of industry, 
merit and learning. 

‘*How near to that state we may be, or 
how far from it, we can not tell. It seems 
very far when we contemplate the great 
standing armies of Europe, where over five 
millions of men (or about one for every 
twelve adult males) are marching about 
with guns on their shoulders to preserve 
the peace of nations, while hovering near 
them is an innumerable force of police to 


preserve the peace of individuals; but when 


we remember the possibilities of civiliza 
tion and the power of education, we can 
foresee a time when these soldiers and 
policemen shall be changed to useful, pro- 
ducing citizens, engaged in lifting the bur- 
dens of the people instead of increasing 
them, And yet, extravagant as are the na- 
tions of Europe in standing armies and 
preparations for war, their extravagance 


Edu- 


in the waste of labor is still greater 
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cation, by teaching the intelligent use of 
machinery, is the only remedy for such 
waste.’ 

Mr. Stanford believed that no 
tional system could be complete in which 


eduea- 


entrance to the university was a detached 
privilege of the chosen few. He believed 
in the unbroken ladder from the kinder- 
garten to the university, a ladder that each 
one should be free to climb, as far as his 
ability or energy should permit. He be- 
lieved, with Ian Maclaren, in keeping the 
path well trodden from the farmhouse to 
the university. He asked that this sen- 
tence from the president’s first address be 
placed on the university register: ‘‘ A gener- 
ous edueation is the birthright of every 
man and woman in America.’’ In Emer- 
‘*America means opportu- 
and opportunity comes through 
training to receive it. To have such a 
training is to be truly free born, and this 
is the birthright of each child of the re- 


son’s words: 


nity,”’ 


public. 

A friend at Aix-les-Bains once argued 
with him that there is already too much 
education, and that to increase it further 
is simply to swell the volume of discon- 
tent. ‘‘I Mr. Stanford said, 
‘*that there can not be too much education 
any more than too much health or intelli- 
Do you happen to know any man 
who has been too well educated? Where 
What is his address? If you 
can not find such a man, you can not speak 
of overedueation.’’ There has been unwise 
education or misfit education. Some highly 
educated men are neither wise nor fit, and 
there is a kind of education that comes from 
experience and not from books. But with 
all this, too thorough or too good a train- 


insisted,”’ 


gence. 


does he live? 


ing no one ever had. Ignorance is shadow. 
Edueation is light. Nothing is more un- 
practical than darkness, nothing is more 
practical than sunshine, 
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Science is knowledge tested and set in 


order, and each advanee in knowledge 


carries With it a corresponding increment 
A machine. to Mr. Stanford, 
was not a mere saver of labor, but an aid 


of power. 


to labor, increasing its efticiency and there- 


fore adding to the value of men. By 
greater knowledge of the forees of nature 
we acquire greater skill in turning these 
forces into man’s service through the har- 
ness of machinery. In increase of scientific 
knowledge he found the secret of 


An edueation which does not dis- 


human 
power, 
close the secret of power is unworthy the 
name. ‘*We may always advance toward 
the infinite,’’ 
He could find no limit to the development 
The possibilities of human 


was a favorite saying of his. 


of civilization. 
progress expressed to him the measure of 
infinite goodness. In his own words: ‘* The 
beneficence of the Creator toward man on 
earth, and the possibilities of humanity, are 
one and the same.”’ 

But in his forecast of the myriad tri- 
umphs of applied science, he did not forget 
that knowledge itself must precede any use 
man can make of it. 
always go 


Pure science must 
The 
higher forms of thought have their place 


before applied science. 


in mental growth as necessities in the con- 
crete preparation for action. 

In the new university he decreed that 
**the work in applied sciences shall be car- 
ried along with that in the pure sciences 
and the humanities, and that. so far as 
may be, all lines of work ineluded in the 
plan of the university shall be equally 
fostered.”’ 

Mr. Stanford’s belief that literature and 
engineering should be pursued side by side 
was shown by his wish to provide for each 
And the students of 
The 


devotee of classical culture is strengthened 


with equal generosity. 
each are the gainers by this relation. 


by his association with men to whom their 
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college work is part of the serious duty of 
life. The 
with both feet on the ground. 


student of engineering stands 
His success 
in life depends on the exactness of his 
knowledge of machinery and of the basic 
principles of mechanics and mathematics. 
if he would 
On the other hand, the stu- 
dent of realities gains by 
with the 
The finer aspects of life are brought 


He must be in dead earnest 
succeed at all. 
his association 
poet, the philosopher and the 
artist. 
to his notice, and from this association re- 
sults tolerance and breadth of sympathy. 
That 
cation as well as men was an axiom to Mr. 
Stanford. Coeducation taken for 
granted first the 
women of Stanford have never had to ques- 
tion the friendliness of their 
‘*We have provided,’’ Mr. Stanford says 
‘*in the articles of endowment, that the edu- 


women should receive higher edu- 
was 


from the and young 


weleome. 


cation of the sexes shall be equal—deeming 
it of that 
are to be mothers of the future generation 
shall be fitted to mold and direct the infan- 
tile mind at its most critical period.’’ 
The 
is akin to one just indicated for the union 


special importance those who 


leading argument for ecoeducation 
in one institution of the various lines of 
literature, art, science and applied tech- 
nology. 

In women’s education, as planned for 
women alone, the tendency is toward the 
Literature and 
over 


study of beauty and order. 
take 
Expression is valued more highly than ac- 


language precedence science. 


tion. In carrying this to an extreme, the 
necessary relation of thought to action be- 
comes obscured. The scholarship devel- 
oped tends to be ineffective, because it is 
not related to life. The educated woman 
is likely to master technique, rather than 
art; method than substance. She may know 
a good deal. but be able to do nothing. 


Often her views of life must undergo pain- 
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ful changes before she ean find her place 
in the world. 

In schools for men alone, the reverse con- 
dition often obtains. The sense of reality 
obseures the elements of beauty and fitness. 
It is of great advantage to both men and 
women to meet on a plane of equality in 
education. Women are brought into con- 
tact 
in whom the sense of reality is strong, and 


with men who ean do things—men 


who have definite views in life. This influ- 
ence affects them for good. It turns them 
away from sentimentalism. It is opposed 
to unwholesome forms of hysterical friend- 
ship. It tone to their 
thoughts and impulses. Above all, it tends 
to encourage action governed by ideals, as 
It gives 


vives religious 


opposed to that resting on eaprice. 
them better standards of what is possible 
and impossible, when the responsibility for 
action is thrown upon them. 

In like manner, the association with wise, 
sane and healthy women has its value for 
has never been 


men. This value 


fully realized, even by the strongest advo 


young 
cates of coeducation. It raises their ideals 
of womanhood, and the highest manhood 
must be associated with such an ideal. 
While the work of the 
make the kernel of the university, we must 
rejoice that here at Palo Alto even the 
husks are beautiful. Beauty and fitness 
are great forces in education. Every ob- 
ject with which the young mind comes in 
‘*Nothing is 
and the 


teachers must 


contact leaves on it its trace. 
unimportant in the life of man,’ 
least feature of our surroundings has its 
influence, greater or less. ‘‘There was a 
child went forth every day,’’ Walt Whit- 
man tells us, ‘‘and the first object that it 
looked upon, that object it became.’’ It 


may be for a moment or an hour, or ‘‘for 


changing eycles of years.’’ The essence 


of civilization is exposure to refining and 
dollar in a 


humanizing influences. ‘‘A 
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iniversity,’’ Emerson tells us. ‘‘is worth 
more than a dollar in a jail,’’ and every 
dollar spent in making a university beauti- 
ful will be repaid with interest in the en- 
riching of the students’ lives. 

It has been a reproach to America that 
for the best of her sons and daughters she 
has done the least. She has built palaces 


for lunaties, idiots, crippled and blind 


nay, even for criminals and paupers. But 


the college students—‘the young men of 
earnest purposes, the 
the state.”’ 
White, 


The student has 


sound mind and 
treasures of 
President 
housed in vile barracks.’’ 
Plain living has ever 
But 
fitness have an educative power too often 
forgotten in this utilitarian These 
long corridors with their stately arches, 


noblest to quote 


the words of ‘*she has 
no need for luxury. 
vone with high thinking. grace and 


age. 


these circles of waving palms, will have 
their part in the students’ training as 
surely as the chemical laboratory or the 
seminary-room. Each stone in the quad- 
rangle shall teach its lesson of grace and 
and Valley of Santa 
Clara shall occupy a warm place in every 
Pictures of this fair re- 


genuineness, this 
student’s heart. 
gion will cling to his memory amid the fig- 
ures of the drafting-room. He will not 
forget the fine waves of our two mountain 
ranges, overarched by a soft blue Grecian 
sky, nor the ancient oak trees, nor the 
gently sloping fields, changing from vivid 
to richest 

The noble pillars of the gallery 


green yellow, as the seasons 
change. 
of art, its rich treasures, the choicest re- 
all these, 
which 


mains of the ideals of past ages 


hundred other things each 


ene will find out for himself, shall fill his 


and a 


mind with bright pictures, never to be 


rubbed out in the wear of life. Thus in 
the character of every student shall be left 
some imperishable trace of the beauty of 


the Stanford farm, the estate of Palo Alto. 
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Above and bevond all learning is the 


influence of character, the impulse to vir 
tue and piety which comes from men whose 
lives show that virtue and piety really ex 
ist. For the life of the 
well as the humblest of men, 
than that 


lar of th lust 


most exalted as 


there can be 


no nobler motto inseribed by 


the great sch eenturv over 


his home in Hammarby: ‘‘/nanocue vivito; 


adest Live blameless : (iod 


** This,”’ 


om of my life.”’ 


mune n 
near. “is the 
dl 

When the university was founded, it 
provided that in its religious life. as in 
investigations t should 


outside control No re 


scientific 


Wholly free from 


ligious sect or organization and no group 


of organizations should have dominion 


The 


sake, to 


over it. university should exist for 


its own earry out its own pur 
poses, and to bring out its own results in 
its own way, 

In this regard the onee 
all. The choice of the 


university was deliberate and final. 


founders of the 
They 
chose the path of intellectual and religious 
freedom, in the interest of religion 
itself. 


its higher 


very 
Religion is devotion in action 
individual, 


reaches it must be 


beeause it is a function of the individual 
soul which must stand in perpetual pro- 
test against the religion that finds its end 
in forms and ceremonies and organizations. 

The requirement was a simple reflection 
of Mr. Stanford’s own religious character, 
as expressed in the words of one very near 
“it a 
Creator, a profound admiration for Jesus 
of Nazareth Ilis and the 


a personal life 


to him: firm belief in a beneficent 


and teachings, 
certainty ot hereafter, con- 
stitute religion, then Leland Stanford was 
walls of a 


a religious man. The narrow 


creed could not confine him: therefore, he 
member of 


faith he 


was not a_ professed any 


chureh, for in each confession of 
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something to which he could not 


jut for the principles of relig- 


found 
subseribe. 
had a profound veneration; in his 
Chris- 


) he 


heart were the true sentiments of 


hianity, and he often said that in his opin- 
ion the Golden Rule was the corner-stone 
of all religion.”’ 

Religion must form the axis of personal 
its prime importance the 


character, and 


university can not ignore. To attain its 
culture it may use indirect rather than di- 
effort 


imposition of 


influence of and 
than the 


To accept ecclesiastical help is to 


rect means, the 


character rather 
forms. 
invite eeclesiastical control toward eeclesi- 
astical ends. In the grant of endowment 
it was required that the trustees should 
‘prohibit sectarian instruction, but have 
taught in the university the immortality 
of the soul, the existence of an all-wise and 


to 


benevolent Creator, and that obedience 
His laws is the highest duty of man.’’ 
The founders believed truly that free- 


dom of thought and action would promote 


morality and religion, that a deeper, fuller 


religious life would arise from the growth 
of the that 
‘‘winds of freedom blow’’ 


individual, only where the 
will spring up 
the highest type of religious development. 
For character is formed from within by 
the efforts and strivings and aspirations 

It can never be imposed 
The 


from choosing the right, 


of the individual. 


from without. will is made strong 


not from having 
The life of 
‘*made beautiful and sweet through 


right action enforced upon it. 
man is 
self-devotion and through self-restraint.’’ 
But this must be chosen voluntarily, else 
it fails of its purpose. 

It was Mr. Stanford’s hope to leave the 
university free to grow throngh the com- 
ing ages. He would extend no dead hand 
from the grave to limit its activities or to 
The deed of gift 


s in favor of education pure and simple. 


control its movements. 
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It has no hampering clause, and the only 
end in view is that of the help of human- 
itv through the extension of knowledge. 
‘“We hope,’ he ‘that this 
tion will endure through long ages. 
details of 
they 


institu- 
Pro- 


management, 


said, 
Visions regarding 


however wise may be at present, 
might prove to be mischievous under con- 
ditions which may arise in the future.’ 
The growth of the university must re- 
evidence of the founder’s 


main the best 


wisdom. He had the sagacity to recognize 
the value of higher education and the pa- 
triotism to give the rewards of a successful 
He had the rarer 
between the 


life to its advancement. 
wisdom to discriminate real 
and the temporary in university organiza- 
tion and management, and his provision ts 
for the 
for that ‘‘which speedily passes away.”’ 


Still more rare, he had the forethought to 


genuine and the permanent, not 


leave to each succeeding generation, the 
duty of adapting its details of administra- 
tion and methods to the needs of the time. 

If the had ‘We will 


found a university so strong that it may 


founders said: 
endure for all the centuries. whose organi- 
zation shall be so free and flexible that in 
each age it shall reflect the best spirit of 
the time,’’ they could not have given it 
vreater freedom of development than it 
has to-day. For the glory of the univer- 
sity must lie in its freedom, in that freedom 
which fall 
itself in waywardness—that freedom which 


ean not into license, nor lose 


knows but one bond of control, the eternal 
truth of God. 

When the university opened its doors in 
1891, Millicent Shinn printed these words 
of prophecy : 

Greater than the achievement of lasting honor 
among one’s fellow-men of later generations, is it 
to become a living power among them forever. It 
rarely happens to one man and woman to have 


both the 
working and shaping beneficently in the 


power and the skill to thus live after 


death, 
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of many—not of tens nor of hundreds, but of 
and tens of thousands, as the generations 
s the wisdom of money spent 


low on Herein 


n education, that each recipient of influence be 
his time a center to transmit the same in 
that it 


The power to mold unborn gen 


mes in 


every direction, so multiplies forever in 


geometric ratio. 
rations for good, to keep one’s hands mightily on 
flesh has dust for 


more than mortal, but more 


nan affairs after the been 


seems not only 


vears 


man Thus does man become coworker with 


the shaping of the world to a good out 

And this I said in my opening-day ad- 
lress: ‘*The Golden Age of California be- 
vins when its gold is used for purposes like 


this. From such deeds must rise the new 
California of the coming century, no longer 
the California of the gold-seeker and the 
adventurer, but the abode of high-minded 
men and women, trained in the wisdom of 
the ages, and imbued with the love of na- 
ture, the love of man, and the love of God. 
And bright indeed will be the future of our 
state if in the usefulness of the university 
every hope and prayer of the founders 
shall be realized.’’ 

With 
twenty-four vears ago, the university be- 
gan. ‘‘We come together to-day,’’ I said, 
‘‘for the first time as teachers and stu- 
With this relation, the life of the 
It is such personal con- 


those words of mine, spoken 


dents. 
university begins. 
tact of young men and young women with 
scholars and investigators which 
tutes the life of the university. It is for 
us as teachers and students in the univer- 


consti- 


sity’s first vear to lay the foundations of 
a school which may last as long as human 
civilization. Ours is the youngest of the 
universities, but it is heir to the wisdom of 
all the ages, and with this inheritance it 
has the promise of a rapid and sturdy 
growth, 

‘*But the future, with its glories and re- 
sponsibilities, will be in other hands. It is 


ours at the beginning to give the university 
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The 


CoUSE to be re- 


tendencies, its eustoms 


its form, its 


power of precedent will 
peated over again everything that we do 

It be- 
comes us, then, to begin work modestly, as 


We 


must lay the foundations broad and firm, 


our errors as well as our wisdom 


under the eye of the coming ages. 
so as to give full support to whatever edi 
fice the build 


humbler task, but not the least in impor 


future may Ours is the 


tanee, and our work will not be in vain if 


all we do is done in sincerity. As sound 


rocks from which these walls are 


as the 
hewn should be the work of every teacher 


who comes within them. To the extent 
that this is true will the university be suc 
cessful. Unless its work be thus ‘wrought 
in sad sincerity’ nothing can redeem it 
realiz- 


to the 


from failure. In this feeling, and 
ing, too, that only the help we give 
men and women whose lives we reach can 
justify our presence here, we are ready to 
begin our work. 

fall 


back upon; no memories of great teachers 


‘‘Our university has no history to 


to haunt its corridors; in none of its rooms 
the 


man 


show where a 
worked No 


ivy-like, to its 


traces which 


lived 


appear 


vreat has and 


tender associations e¢ling, 


fresh, new halls. It is hallowed by no tra- 
ditions, it is hampered by none. Its finger- 


Traditions and 


posts still point forward. 


associations it is ours to make. From our 


the 
grow, as the splendid lily from the mod- 


work future of the university will 


est bulb.”’ 


DAviIp STARR JORDAN 





COLLEGES AND DEMOCRACY 
WHEN some master historian in the fu- 
ture comes to take the wide-sweeping view 
of our times, as Buckle has done, for ex- 
ample, in writing of France in the sixteenth 
century or of Scotland in the seventeenth, 
such a historian will, I fancy, find his great 
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the struggle for and against 
mind. 


theme to be 
the growth of the 
Buckle’s two great themes were the decline 
of the human 
progress, superstition and the protective 


democratic 


two supreme enemies of 


spirit. The struggle over democracy is 
really a continuation of the same problems, 
In one shape or another superstitions still 
linger, and the superior, protective spirit, 
which is the aristocratic spirit, still is, how- 
ever refined and benevolent it may have 
come to he, democracy ’s direct foe. 

When the time comes for ealling to ae- 
count the forees and influences of our day 
will the American College be 


the side of the forees and influences that 


ranged on 


make for the democratic spirit, or on the 
side of the forces and influences that make 
for the aristocratic spirit? Tf democracy 
is to abide and increase, it is of immense 
importance that 


system should be imbued with its spirit, and 


our whole edueational 


it is therefore important to consider 


whether the colleges, which are a domi- 
nating part of the system, public as well as 
private, are democratic in tendeney and 
influence. If they are not, then the Amer- 
ican people are fostering, and with com- 
parative lavishness, a set of institutions 
which are, perhaps unconsciously, under- 
mining the principles on which this nation 


is supposed to be founded. 


I 


To many who are giving thought to this 
subject it appears lamentably true that 
the preponderating influences about our 
colleges are anti-democratic. Little fault, 
if any, ean be found with the actual work 
of the lecture-room, for there each student 
is likely to stand on his proper basis, and in 
the main it is a fair field and no special 
privilege. But unfortunately the actual 
work of the colleges is becoming less and 


less the prevailing feature of college life. 
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Hardly more than one fourth of the men i: 
college, outside of the professional courses, 
are there for serious work in their studies 
Most 
name a smaller proportion. 


college professors would probably 
The inerease of 
wealth has sent to college large numbers 
of young men for the sake of association 
reasons, and because it is th 
The result that 


fraternities and other exelu 


for social 


thine to do. has been 


social elubs, 
sive organizations have taken precedence 
over the classroom, and have honeyeombed 
the college life with a spirit which is far 
from Some of the best 


in colleges are practically debarred from 


democratic. men 
participation in the various activities that 
more and more go to form the life and spirit 
of the college. 
who 


This is especially true of 


the men are known as ‘‘hard stu- 
dents.’”’ 

The remedy for this condition of affairs 
is to hold the students to their legitimate 
work with far more rigidness and honesty 
of standard than is now the case, and to 
send away those who are not doing their 
I think there 


are few college professors who would deny 


work in a worthy manner. 


that there is more laxity in the marking 
than there 
twenty-five years ago. This fact and the 
further fact that there is less requirement 
of definite subjects like Latin, Greek and 
mathematics, make it easier for a college 


of examination papers was 


man to manage to stay on without hard 
work. West Point and Annapolis are per- 
haps the only two institutions of high grade 
which we have left in America where the 
student knows that he must work or quit 
and that there is no playing with failures 
and conditions. A change in the direction 
of rigidness of standard would tend to re- 
store intellectual work to its proper place 
of precedence, and would go far in doing 
away with influences that are aristocratic 
in their tendency. 
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Another evil influence arises from con- 
stantly proclaiming to young men in col- 
lege that they are a select group, that they 
are to be the future leaders of the nation, 
ete. Of course much of such preachment 
is accompanied with eloquent words en- 
joining social service and public duty, but 
such injectment of the thought of service 
and duty can not undo the harm of phari- 
saism and conceit begotten by dwelling on 
the thought of chosen leadership. Neither 
the eloquent orators nor the young men 
seem to think quietly of the hollowness of 
They 


appear to be carried away by the lure of 


the phrase, education for leadership. 


the idea and the patness of the phrase. It 
sounds well. But imagine George Washing- 
ton and Abraham Lincoln going to college 
four years to learn leadership! It may be 
eranted that the earnest work of a good eol- 
lege course may fit a man to become a better 
leader of thought, but the less he is told 
Leadership cometh not with 

fact 
by putting any notion of superiority into 
They inevitably 


this the better. 


observation. In much harm is done 
the heads of young men. 
carry the harm with them as a heavy handi- 
cap in regaining any true vision of democ- 
racy. They are led to take themselves and 
their dignity too seriously, which is a ter- 
rible state for any man, 

The remedy for this evil is that com- 
mencement orators and college presidents 
and professors should cease talking to stu- 
dents about ambitious leadership, and 
should be satisfied to preach to the young 
men to do honest work, to exercise self- 
control, to be independent thinkers, and 
to learn to stand on their own feet as men 
among men. 

111 


But what I had first in mind to speak 
of is a fact which lies back of and perhaps 


influences all features of college life. I 
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refer to the method of organization in the 
American college. This method of organi 
zation has been written about and lamented 
over by many within the past ten or twenty 
Nothing, 
could be more undemocratic than the gov 


years. as has so often been said. 
ernment of our American colleges, and the 
effect of 
the 


this autocratic government 


force of the 


upon 


teaching colleges is eX- 


tremely harmful. The position of the aver 


age college professors in America is one of 
servility, and some of the victims say so 
when they dare to think and speak aloud 
Many think 
about = the 


things as they are, but there is no man 


perhaps do not very much 


situation, simply accepting 


them of independent mind, when 


himself to 


among 


who does not 


he allows think, 
chafe. 

The central and deadly defeet of the 
fact of the 


This ofticer 


organization lies in the absolute 
power of the college president. 
is elected by a board of well-meaning men, 
who in the nature of the case generally 
know little of the history of edueation and 
sometimes less of the internal history of 
their 


gentlemen who have elected the president 


particular educational plant. These 
very naturally leave to his say-so the in- 
In fact it 
is only from him that the members of the 
these 


vive to the board any impression he pleases 


ternal workings of the machine 


hoard hear of workings. He can 
as to the qualities and qualifications and 
value of any of the members of the faculty 
Each professor knows this, and knows that 
he himself can not as a rule in any way 
reach the board except through the presi- 
dent. 


situation 


The professors of a college are in a 
tend to 
spirit of dependence and servility in the 


which would ereate a 
strongest and best of men, 

Not only are professors dependent for 
the security of their position upon the will 
of one man, but they are practically shut 
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out of any real power in the policy and 
management of the institution. They are 
not only not it, they are not even in it. It 
that 
faculty meetings, and that sometimes the 


s true they can discuss matters in 
expressed will of the faculty may count, 
but in the American college, as a rule. so 
far as the ultimate power and management 
are concerned, the average professor is a 
is a man, and not a 
feel this 


The question is, 
| 


rank outsider. If he 
mere specialist, he is bound to 
and to be influenced by it. 
can democratic influences flow from sources 
which are so radically undemocratic in 
their constitution ? 

The remedy for this evil lies in strength- 
ening the position of the men who come into 
daily contact with the students. Of all men 
these should have the spirit of manhood and 
independence, and under the — present 
regime it is extremely difficult for members 
of a faculty to preserve such a spirit. It 
is here that a radical change in college life 
is most needed. It 


necessary step in the right direction that 


would seem to be a 


the members of a faculty should have a 


voice in the selection of a president, either 


by way of recommendation or by way of 
Furthermore the faculty, either 


election. 


individually or collectively, should have 
the power and duty of making regular re- 
“The faculty,”’ 


‘is essentially the 


ports to the board. says 


President Schurman, 
university; vet in the governing boards of 
American universities the faculty is with- 
out representation.’’ 

Nor does it help the system, from the 
democratic point of view, to suppose that 
all college presidents are not only eapable 
but benevolent rulers, as perhaps all of 
them are. The trouble is inherent in the 
No truer words on the subject of 
uttered than these 


system. 
vovernment have been 


of John Stuart Mill. He says: 
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vest form of governme! 
al and most 
good government 


1 of, will fatal 


Vernment 


No matter how good the men at the 
head may be, the system of government 
American colleges must be changed if the 
colleges are to be in harmony with, and are 
to promote, the demoeratie mind. 

Without doubt many college professors, 
perhaps a majority, perhaps a large major 
ity, would either ridicule or resent some of 
the terms employed in speaking of their 
influence and position in their colleges. Ot 
all these let us simply ask the question 
whether, regardless of individual feelings 
they think the facts stated in regard to col- 
lege And let 
it be remembered that the criticism which 


is here made, and has frequently been made 


rovernment are true or not. 


in stronger words by others, rests upon the 
nature of the government. no matter how 
efficient. or how brilliant. or how benevo- 
lent the actual government may seem to be 
‘eood 


vovern- 


What is popularly called 
ment’’ may not be good at all from some 
other viewpoint. It may be, to use Mill’s 
words, a ‘‘most pernicious misconception.’’ 
If the 


tend to promote and nurture throughout 


nature of a government does not 
all its parts the spirit of liberty and of inde- 
pendent thought seope for 
development, then such government, how- 


and of free 
ever materially prosperous and progressive, 
must be in its ultimate result destructive to 
the spread of that spirit of democracy which 
values prosperity not so much in terms of 
economy and statistics as in terms of ind 


pendent manhood. 


JAMES Harpy Dri.aArpD 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
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A SATISFACTORY BASIS FOR THE PRO- 
MOTION OF PUPILS 


Wir the development of modern school 
organization came the necessity for arrang- 
ing children in groups of homogeneous abil- 
ities so that each individual might be able 
to respond to the instruction given to the 
group as a whole. In the graded school 
system each group is supposed to be com- 
posed of children of about the same age 
and of about the same mental eapacity. 
The graded school system has developed, on 
the one hand, the spirit of social ecoopera- 
tion among the members of the group in 
the mastery of the course of study, and, 
on the tended to the 
submersion of the pupil and 
his peeuliar The 
point of conflict therefore in all plans for 


other hand, it has 
individual 
needs and_ interests. 
the grading and promotion of pupils in our 
schools is found in the needs of the indi- 
vidual pupil for specific instruction and the 
mechanization of class teaching. It must 
be generally recognized that in the ultimate 
sense there is no such thing as average abil- 
itv, and that 
groups of children ean only be approxi- 
mate. Children of the 
greatly in ability and in attainments, de- 


homogeneousness among 


same age vary 
pending upon home and social conditions 
and hereditary traits, and no system of 
grading can do more than provide a maxi- 
mum of opportunity for classes of normal 
found in 


There will be 


number of children 


children. every 


school a small whose 
variation from normality is such that they 
can profit little from the instruction pro- 
vided for normal groups. With the great- 
est possible amount of flexibility in grading 
and in instruction this number will receive 
only the minimum amount of opportunity 
they associated with normal 


when are 


groups of children. In considering a satis- 
factory basis for the promotion of pupils, 


that comparatively small number that vary 
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greatly from the normal must be eliminated 


Until special schools and ungraded rooms 


are more generally provided in our smaller 


cities, abnormal children must be carried 


long in elasses of normal pupils to receive 


a 

such instruction as they may wit 

ited capacities 
Flexibility of grading 


Is not 


} 


sary for the welfare of children 


mental eapacity, but in recent 
necessity of making provisions f 
dren of more than average ment 
This bring 


minimum and maximum re 


has been recognized 


desirability ot 


, 
so ini 


quirements in the course of study, 
pupils of exeeptional ability may hav 


wider range of studies Provisions for 


shortening the time of the completion of 
the course of study such as the Cambridge 
plan and other similar plans, aside from the 
administrative difficulties, are of doubtfu 
value, because bright pupils will be bene- 
fited more by an intensive study of subje 

matter in the different grades than they 
will by a premature and hasty advanee into 
higher classes. The plan by whieh two 
groups of pupils are carried along together, 
one containing the more capable, the other 
the less, has proven satisfactory in most 
places. The less capable group do the min 
imum amount of work required for promo 
tion, while the brighter class does wider and 
more intensive study, but does not go in ad 


A mod- 
ification of this principle is found in the 


vance in the essential requirements 


differentiation of teaching as exemplified 
in the Batavia plan by which the work of 
the regular teacher is supplemented by an 
assistant who directs the study periods and 
assists individual pupils who need help to 
make the required progress. 

With these preliminary statements con 
cerning the problems of grading and pro- 
motion we are prepared to consider the 


basis for the promotion of pupils from 
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grade to grade in our schools. A view 
should first be taken of the methods which 
were developed along with the growth of 
the graded system. During the 
period from 1870 to 1895 scholastie ability 
intellectual training were the factors 


school 


and 
that determined the promotion of pupils, 
and examinations were made the chief 
test. 
prepared by external authorities for testing 
the differént grades of the schools, and the 


eol- 


Lists of examination questions were 


papers containing the answers were 
lected and passed upon by the superintend- 
ent and his assistants. The marks on the 
examination papers when properly added 
and averaged indicated the fortunate chil- 
dren who were to be advanced to the next 
higher grade. These scholastic tests with 


some slight attention to the chronological 
age of the child made the promoting of 
pupils a comparatively simple and easy 
problem. 

Modern investigation of the many phases 
of education has in recent years given us an 
entirely different outlook. The examination 
as a means of determining the fitness of 
pupils for promotion is no longer considered 


reliable or adequate. An examination pre- 


pared by a central authority, and seattered 


broadcast as a test of general fitness, is a 
violation of every known biological and psy- 
Such tests mechanize the 
the 
teaching, overstimulate some children, and 
fail absolutely to stimulate others. The 
examination as a basis for promotion is an 
ean not be 


chologieal law. 


school system, hamper and _ restrict 


instrument of torture, and 
justified in the lght of our present-day 
knowledge of the child. The progressive 
superintendent has folded up the mimeo- 
graph which he formerly used so indus- 
triously in the preparation of examination 
questions, and has thrown the bundles of 
examination papers out of the window. He 
goes out now and makes personal first-hand 
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observations of what the children are doing 
in their classes. He realizes that he must 
know the needs and the possibilities of the 
children, and that he can not find out these 
things by any system of external tests. 

The primary basis for the promotion of 
the child from grade to grade in our schools 
is biologieal. The child is a produet of 
evolutionary processes, and his elemental 
biological equipment is not unlike that of 
all other kinds of animal life. The biolog- 
ical outlook is absolutely essential to an in- 
telligent understanding of childhood in its 
natural instinets, its primitive manifesta- 
tions of thought, and in its developmental 
influences of evolutionary origin. Our or- 
ganized systems of education have never 
given intelligent consideration to the length- 
ened period of infancy, and its biological 
the physical and mental 
We are too prone to re- 


significance in 
growth of man. 
card the child as a separate instead of an 
integral part of organic creation, and to 
overlook the fact that certain 
physical and mental determinants in the 
rorma! unfolding of its possibilities. Our 
teacher have dealt too 
much in psychological hair-splitting, and 


there are 


training courses 
not enough with the simple laws of biolog- 
ical growth. An observance of the order of 
the physiological maturing of children will 
solve many of our educational problems by 
adjusting our demands and requirements to 
the stage of development. The child’s pow- 
ers of resistance to disease and fatigue have 
a great bearing upon the sort of education 
it ought to have. We have searcely recog- 
nized in practise the intimate relation that 
exists between physical and mental condi- 
tions. The 
knowing and willing is so deep and funda- 


neurological basis of feeling, 
mental that no system of instruction can 
safely disregard it. When we recognize 
the basie importance of the nervous system 
in the development of the child we shall not 
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expect normal instincts, emotions and in- 
telligence in children that are morbid and 
unhealthy. 

Recent investigations also show that the 
training of the mind is closely related to 
the activity of the muscles, and that motor 
essential to all 

Terman holds 
that the motor element is present in all our 
thinking, and that thinking, biologically 
speaking, is never its own end, but a means 
adaptation, 
The traditional 
memorizing processes and its examinations 


activity of some sort is 


educational development. 


toward which is essentially 


motor. school with its 
tor the test of mental contents rather than 
mental eapacity left out of account that 
large element of children whose thinking is 
based largely upon motor processes and 
the result that 


muscular activities, with 


such children were branded as laggards, 
mistits, and incompetents. Traditional 


education is subject to criticism in that it 
measures the educational progress of the 
child 
and scholastic standards. 
has been attached to knowing than to do- 
With the application of biological 
laws in edueation, less time will be given to 


solely by intellectual attainments 


More importance 
ing. 


book instruction, and more to those things 
that demand physical activity. 

In the formulation of sound theories of 
grading and promoting children we must 
also give an important place to the consid- 
eration of the psychologic basis of educa- 
tion. The application of the laws of men- 
tal life to educational processes is an obli- 
gation resting upon every modern school 
system. In the training of teachers much 
of the theoretical and experimental psy- 
chology now given in normal schools and 
departments of education ought to be dis- 
carded, and a study of the simple mental 
processes in relation to learning substituted 
In the general practise of 
wider study and 


in their place. 
education we 


need a 
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methods of adjust- 
The 


world waste of human energy grows out of 


the 
and of adaptation. 


understanding of 
ment greatest 
the inability of the individual to land in 
the place in which he can render the most 
valuable service to himself and 
The 


many ot our schools tend to destroy 


society. 
too 
the 
ability of the child to stand on his own 


mechanical standards set up in 


feet, and undoubtedly make him weak and 
vacillating in the presence of the varying 
situations of life. Primitive edueation was 
more efficient in training the individual to 
the 


is modern edueation in its 


confront situations of primitive life, 
than 


tion of the child to find its bearings in the 


prepara- 


more complex life of to-day. Our schools 
that is the 
simple, well-tested principles of psychol- 


need teaching based upon 
ogy, that views in broad outline the natural 
childhood — to 


manhood, that recognizes individual differ- 


mental development from 
ences among children, and perceives their 


significance in educational training, and 
that clearly grasps the conditions and the 
factors that underlie th 

In adding to the 


standards, the biological and psychological 


learning process. 
traditional scholastic 
elements which have been considered, the 
grading and promotion of pupils become a 
question of child welfare rather than of the 
manipulation of a scholastie yard-stiek. In 
any conflict between the school system and 
preconceived educational standards, and 
the the child, the 
interests of the child must be supreme 


and 
We 


preach no soft pedagogy when we say that 


welfare of needs 


our schoo] systems must be so flexible in 
their adjustments and requirements that 
they may provide the child with the am- 
plest opportunity for serving his needs, 
Slowly but surely with our broader knowl- 
edge of physiology and hygiene, and the 
psychology of childhood, the pupils in our 
schools are being emancipated from the 
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school-room and scholastie 


that 


repressions, 


tortures prevailed everywhere = in 


former generations, We no longer chain 
children to their desks and to their books, 
and thus make learning a process to be 
dreaded and hated, and the school a prison- 
house from which children escape with joy. 
With a more liberalized spirit in our schools 
the school system has ceased to be a ma- 
chine in which children are bent and com- 
pressed’ into purely intelleetual and scho- 
lastic molds. In spite of the dismal fore- 
bodings of those who attempt to attribute 
to the lenieney and latitude of present- 
day school discipline, the lack of respect 
for law, order and authority, there are sub- 
stantial grounds for believing that rever- 
ence for the individuality of the child is 
the most vital element in modern pedagogy. 
In the teaching of to-day the discipline of 
physical force and muscle must give way to 
the dominant influence and leadership of 
the spirit in the control and direction of 
children, 

The problem of determining the fitness 
of a pupil for promotion is one which must 
The 
purpose of grading and promotion in our 
schools is not that of punishment or reward, 


but an intelligent, sensible assignment of 


be solved primarily by the teacher. 


a pupil to the place where he ean do the 
best work. The teacher after having had a 
pupil in her class for a half-year, or a year 
with opportunities for the daily inspection 
of his recitations, and his written work in 
the different subjects, and for the observa- 
tion of his physical characteristics and 
mental attitudes, ought to be better quali- 
fied than any one else to decide what is 
best for the child. The teacher’s judgment 
should of course be based upon a reasonable 
system of records and not upon mere tem- 
porary or spasmodie opinion. Any plan 
of promotion, that makes the 
teacher a slave to class books, markings, 


however, 
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The deter 
mination of the promotion of a child is not 


and per cents. 1s distinetly bad, 


of adding and averaging 


The teacher should be permitte 


a matter per- 
centages, 
to recommend for promotion all pupils i: 
her class about whose ability to do the work 
of the next grade there is no question 
There will remain a certain number in each 


class whose cases should be considered by 


the teacher and the principal together 
There will be an occasional pupil about 
whom the superintendent will be called 


into consultation. In all instances the 
question to be decided is, what is best for 
the child. Any plan which provides for an 
examination for the doubtful minority as 
a final test of what shall be done with them 
is an inexcusable dodging of professional 
responsibility. In the light of 
knowledge of the relation of physical to 
mental far better 
to eall in the doctor and the specialist. 
Due consideration should also be given 


modern 


conditions it would be 


to the physiological as well as the chrono- 
logical age of the child, to its general health 
conditions and vital power to resist dis- 
ease and fatigue, to the degree of its mental 
maturity, and to its habits in school attend- 
ance, study and performance of assigned 
work. With our highly intellectualized no- 
tions of school work, and mechanical stand- 
ards of measuring the progress of children. 
too much fuss has been made about scho- 
lastie marks and promotions. Reclassifica- 
tions and promotions should be brought 
about by normal and quiet methods without 
any upsetting or serious disturbance of the 
individual pupil and without any notice- 
able agitation of the school as a whole. 
The supreme aim in assigning a pupil to 
his place in a school system is to provide 
him with a maximum of opportunity. This 
assignment is a matter of judgment to be 
exercised by those best acquainted with the 


capabilities of the child. The teacher in 
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consultation with the principal can most 
accurately and wisely determine when the 
pupil is prepared to advance to a higher 
grade, 
JoOsEPH Roster 
FAIRMONT, W. Va. 


THE PROMOTION OF TEACHERS ON 
THE BASIS OF MERIT AND 
EFFICIENCY! 

As a mere matter of sound business 
policy the commercial world has adopted 
the method of basing salaries and promo- 
tions upon the ability and usefulness of the 
employee. No employer pays level salaries 
in a given department and no employer 
makes salary and promotion depend chiefly 
upon years of service. 

The desire to apply sound business prin- 
has promoted the administrative 
authorities of most large cities and many 
small ones to adopt some form of the merit 
system of promoting teachers and fixing 


ciples 


their salaries. 

But the application of business prin- 
ciples to the employment of teachers was 
not as simple as many expected. We have 
the assurance of many competent school 
authorities that their schedules based upon 
merit have stood the test. We also know 
of many notable failures, and fully realize 
that the operation of this plan has meant 
serious trouble for more than one superin- 
tendent. 

It would be folly for us to ignore the fact 
that the introduction of the merit system 
involves really great difficulties and _ it 
would be stupidity on the part of those who 
have had some measure of success in this 
phase of their work if they failed to recog- 
nize the martyrdom suffered by the pio- 
neers in this movement in at least three of 
the great cities of this country. 

1 Presented before the Department of Superin- 
tendence, Round Table of Cities under 25,000. 
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Whil if is by s de our to enter 


purpose 
into a minute analysis of the causes of the 
difficulties which arose in these and other 
school systems, careful investigation has 
convinced us that in most cases opposition 
was due to a failure in its execution rather 
than to any fault of the essential features 
of the plan itself 

Under any circumstances, however, there 
are two classes of opponents which are 
usually present: First, the fossilized teacher 


who is incapable of professional growth and 


whose chief distinction is the number of 
years she has occupied space. I say this 
with due regard for the veteran teacher 
who has never ceased to grow and whose 


services have become invaluable to th 
school system of which she is a part. See- 
ondly, the petty politician who desires to 
exploit the publie school system for his 
personal aggrandizement. 

method of dealing 


There is no single 


with either of these classes, but we must 
simply place them in the same category 
with other barnacles on the school system 
and treat them in such manner as the ex- 
At all events 
both 


nullified: and it follows that the adminis- 


igencies of the case require. 
the deleterious influence of must be 
trative authorities who lack the courage to 
meet such difficulties or the power to cope 
with them are in a sorry plight indeed 
There are two important considerations 
which are sufficient to convince us that the 
teacher’s promotion and increase in salary 
should depend solely upon her increase in 
First, if is justice. 


efficiency. sim ple 


Secondly, with rare exceptions teachers 
will not definitely prepare themselves for 
greater efficiency without hope of adequate 
reward. 

The first reason does not seem to admit of 
argument, and in our own experiences has 
without by all 


been accepted 


teachers and all others interested. 


question 
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The second reason is not self-evident ; and 
involving as it does the great question of 
increasing the efficiency of teachers in the 
service, is opposed by those who are prone 
to deny that men and women in the teach- 
ing profession are influenced by the in- 
stincts and impulses common to the race. 
There may be teachers who are willing to 
sacrifice themselves without hope of earthly 
reward, and this spirit is commendable 
wherever found. It would be pleasant to 
conceive of an entire corps of teachers or 
an entire body of public officials actuated 
by such high motives; but experience teaches 
us that a salary of fifty dollars does not 
usually purchase seventy-five dollars’ worth 
of service, and it is not reasonable to ex- 
pect it. 

After all has been said about the higher 
motives which should actuate a teacher in 
the performance of her duties, there are two 
intluences which are highly effective in 
bringing forth her best efforts. These in- 
fluences are the assurance that her increase 
in efficiency will be properly recognized in 
her promotion and the fixing of her salary, 
and the knowledge that she can not hold 
her position if she is incompetent. 

On account of time limitations we shall 
not attempt to present further argument in 
support of the general proposition that 
teachers’ salaries and their promotion 
should depend solely upon the question of 
merit and efficiency; but assuming for our 
present purpose the validity of such a plan 
based upon simple justice and sound busi- 
ness principles, we shall concern ourselves 
with a few of the difficult problems involved 
in the operation of the plan itself. 

As already suggested, probably the most 
frequent cause of failure is a defective 
method of determining the teacher's quali- 
fications. Who shall pass upon the 
teacher's fitness for promotion or increase 
in salary? How shall her increase in effi- 
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What shall be the 
her inerease in 


ciency be determined ? 
for determining 
efticiency ? 

Technically, in most cities, the board of 
education has the sole power to fix teachers’ 
salaries and assign them to their positions, 
but the fine question of a teacher’s increase 
in efficiency is one for the expert; and the 
chief factor should be an efficiency record 
kept by the principal or other supervisory 
ofticer and approved by the superintendent. 
While we realize very keenly the vulnerable 
points of this method, we are satisfied that 
any honest and intelligent effort to measure 
a teacher's service in terms of well-defined 
and commonly accepted standards is pref- 
erable to conclusions determined by the 
extravagant praise or, better, condemnation 


basis 


of a few parents, pupils or even school- 
board members who have personal relations 
with her. 

While the much overworked term ‘‘effi- 
ciency’ is still obscured by a haze of mys- 
tery and uncertainty, we use it here in a 
relative sense and we make no elaim that 
any one is able to determine on an absolute 
basis that a teacher is 95 per cent. efficient. 
In the absence of objective standards for 
measuring educational products § and 
achievements we must be satisfied with 
standards which are essentially qualitative 
rather than quantitative. For example: 
if in the matter of class-room instruction 
Professor Frank MeMurry’s 
principles of the motivation of pupils’ 
efforts through the providing of specific 
purposes for study, attention to relative 
values in subject-matter, organization of 
ideas, and development of initiative on the 
part of the pupil, the supervisor will look 
for these qualities in a teacher’s class-room 


we accept 


work. 

We merely refer to these qualities for 
the sake of illustration, realizing that em- 
phasis on specific qualities of instruction 
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will vary with the policies of the authorities 
in different school systems. Regardless of 
the academic discussions of impractical 
theorists, we are convinced that it is folly 
at this stage in the development of the sci- 
ence of education to attempt to specify an 
elaborate schedule of standards for judg- 
ing a teacher’s work as an instructor with 
the hope that such a schedule will be ac- 
cepted generally by those authorities who 
are actually operating the merit system of 
promotion. On the other hand, an essential 
element in any form of the merit system is 
the designation of a few specific qualities 
which are in harmony with the policies of 
the institution. These will be varied from 
time to time as the conditions justify. 

A record of a teacher’s class-room effi- 
ciency should be satisfactory to the teacher 
as well as to the supervisor if it is to have 
the desired effect upon the teacher, 7. e., 
the retention of the teacher’s service and 
her professional growth. Is this condition 
possible? Again we must take issue with 
the theorists who assert that only those 
teachers who receive a high rating are satis- 
fied with the supervisor’s analysis of their 
work, and that in order to preserve peace 
he will give practically all of his teachers 
a high grade in school-room efficiency. 

There are two important factors which 
must be given due consideration if the 
supervisor’s analysis of a teacher’s work is 
to be satisfactory to both parties concerned, 
First, the supervisor must maintain an atti- 
tude of entire frankness toward a teacher 
regarding his estimate of her work. Posi- 
tive criticism, favorable or unfavorable, is 
always preferred by honest people, and 
teachers belong to that class. Negative 
criticism savors of incompetency or chican- 
ery. The teacher is on trial, and she is en- 
titled to a bill of particulars. If she does 
not receive the coveted promotion or in- 
crease in salary she is entitled to a definite 
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statement showing wherein she failed to 
meet the requirements. The supervisor's 
record of a teacher’s efficiency should be 
fully discussed with her before it passes 
to higher authorities. Here is where the 
supervisor's best constructive work is made 
possible. At least one gigantic failure of 
the merit system within recent years was 
due to the negleet or willful ignoring of 
this factor. Secondly, the supervisory au- 
thorities who do not have the confidence of 
those whom they are supervising, are not 
in a position to operate any system, This 
may seem rather harsh, but after all it is 
about time that we awake from our peda- 
gogical dreams and face the stubborn facts 
of a practical world. 

A second element of vital importance in 
determining a teacher's fitness for promo- 
tion, though one not so commonly recog- 
nized as the record of school-room efticieney, 
is the promotional examination or other 
means used to determine her growth in the 
knowledge of the theory of teaching, in 
scholarship, and in matters of general cul- 
ture. The exact form which this promo- 
tional examination shall take will be deter- 
mined by local conditions and policies, but 
where possible it seems expedient that it 
should be coincident with the examinations 
required by state law for the different 
grades of teachers’ licenses. Inasmuch as 
the superintendent grants the lower-grade 
certificates and has the recommending 
power with certificates of the higher grades, 
the department of supervision has a very 
practical opportunity to encourage growth 
both in a knowledge of educational proe- 
esses and the philosophy of teaching and 
in a knowledge of the academic branches 
required for the several grades of teachers’ 
certificates. 

The question of the actual correlation 
between length of service and merit has 
not been and probably never will be defi- 
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The investigations of Pro- 
fessors Ruediger and Strayer concerning 
this question are interesting if not entirely 
satisfactory. Referring to the table of 
correlations which they prepared they close 
their report with these words: 

From the figures, as a whole, one may infer that 
a teacher in the grades reaches first-class efficiency 
in about five years; that she maintains this efti- 
ciency for about twenty years; that after 
twenty-five years of service she begins to decline. 


nitely settled. 


Administrative authorities will find eon- 
clusions such as the above of little use to 
them when they are confronted by actual 
conditions, and those who attempt to apply 
the merit system will sooner or later dis- 
cover that, beyond a reasonable period of 
apprenticeship, length of service should be 
a factor only in so far as it can be shown 
that it has been conducive to greater effi- 
ciency. After a limited period of years 
teachers can not rely upon the information 
and inspiration received from school-room 
experience for their increase in efficiency. 
They must show evidence that they have 
definitely studied and prepared for better 
work. This principle holds in the case of 
superintendents as well as teachers, and a 
wide-awake community will not be tardy in 
making the application. 

The practise in many school systems of 
making a distinction in salary between cer- 
tain grades may have some advantages, but 
there are two inevitable results of the prae- 
tise which seem to weaken any arguments 
in its favor. First, the best teachers will 
gravitate to the grades paying the highest 
salaries. Secondly, it creates a difficult 
administrative problem when it becomes 
expedient to transfer a teacher from one 
grade to another. 

By way of summary we would suggest 
that any scheme for the promotion of 
teachers on the basis of merit and efficiency 
should embody the following provisions : 

1. Growth in school-room efficiency should 
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be determined by the combined judgments 
of the principal or supervisor and the 
superintendent. 

2. Growth in the theory of teaching and 
in matters of general culture should be def- 
initely determined by promotional exami- 
nations or other means, 

3. To obviate the necessity of depending 
upon the unaided memory, an efficiency 
record of all teachers should be kept, and 
this record should express in simple form 


the particular qualities desired in the 
teacher. 
4. Upon request, a definite statement 


showing wherein she failed to meet the re- 
quirements should be furnished to every 
teacher who is not given the desired promo- 
tion or increase in salary. The efficiency 
record should be recorded at least twice each 
year, and a regular part of the supervisor’s 
duties should be the discussion of this 
record with the teachers under his juris- 
diction, 

5. The visitation of the supervisor or of 
the superintendent in the capacity of super- 
visor of instruction should be for the ex- 
press purpose of making an_ intelligent 
analysis of the teacher’s work with her 
class, giving careful consideration to points 
of merit as well as to evidence of weakness. 

6. Length of service should be a factor 
only in so far as it ean be shown that it has 
contributed to greater efficiency. 

7. In the schedule of salaries there shou!d 
be no distinction as to the grade taught. 

We will close this discussion with a brief 
statement of the cardinal features of the 
merit system as it is used in Beaver Falls: 

I. Teachers are classified as follows: 
Class 1. Teachers holding a permanent 

state certificate, state normal school di- 

ploma, or a permanent college certificate, 

and showing evidence of at least three 
years’ successful experience in schools 
approved by the board, 
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Class 2. Teachers holding a professional 
certificate, state normal school certificate, 
or provisional college certificate, and 
showing evidence of at least two years’ 
successful experience in schools approved 
by the board, 

Class 3. Teachers holding a provisional 
certificate, state normal schoo] certificate, 
or provisional college certificate, without 
two years’ successful experience in 
schools approved by the board, 

This classification is made on the follow- 


ing basis: (1) The grade of certificate, 
involving promotional examinations to 


determine evidence of growth in scholar- 
ship and a knowledge of educational proc- 
esses and the philosophy of teaching. 
2) Suecessful experience, involving an 
efficiency record to determine evidence of 
growth in school-room efficiency with spe- 
cial reference to the following items: 

(a) Instruction. 

(6) Management of children. 

(ec) Attention to details of school work. 

(d) Professional zeal. 

(e) Personal qualities. 

Il. Minimum and maximum salaries are 
fixed for classes 3 and 2, a minimum and a 
maximum for automatic increase are fixed 
for class 1. Teachers belonging to class 1 
who possess special qualifications may re- 
ceive a salary beyond the maximum for 
automatie increase. 

III. Provision is made for an automatic 
inerease in salary according to a definite 
increment, for a teacher having a satis- 
factory efficiency record, until she reaches 
the maximum salary for the class to which 
she belongs or acquires the qualifications 
which place her in another class. 

IV. The efficiency record is posted twice 
each year and teachers are given an oppor- 
tunity to see their rating before it is re- 
ported to the board of education. 

CLypE C. GREEN 

BEAVER FALLs, Pa. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


DEDICATION AT THE WASHINGTON UNIVER 
SITY MEDICAL SCHOOL 

Tue dedication of the new buildings of the 
Washington University Medical School, April 
29 and 30, was conducted with a solemnity 
betitting the importance of an occasion which 
marked at one and the same time a great 
stride in the general progress of the univer- 
sity towards the front rank of American in- 
stitutions of learning and, specifically, a new 
and momentous era in the history of medical 
education. To the large concourse of inter- 
ested visitors from widely distant parts of 
the country the magnitude of the plans and 
the completeness of their execution proved an 
object of the greatest surprise as well as ad- 
miration, while to the citizens of St. Louis 
the actual and potential service denoted by 
this significant departure was strikingly and 
convineingly revealed. In the unanimous 
opinion of the assembled guests who counted 
among their number many of the most dis- 
tinguished teachers and practitioners of medi- 
cine in its chief branches and besides the ad- 
ministrative heads of several great universi- 
ties, the new school stands unexcelled and in 
some respects unrivalled in the organic per- 
fection of the “plant.” in the adequacy of 
hospital and laboratory appointments and the 
generous provisions made for theoretical and 
clinical instruction. 

The exercises of the first day began with an 
academic procession from the rotunda of 
Barnes Hospital to the Assembly Hall of the 
Medical School, followed by the proffer of 
congratulations in person by the delegates. 
These representatives included the “ delegate 
of the medical profession at large,” as he was 
graciously denominated by the introductor, Dr, 
New York. 
were made by the president of the corporation 
of the 
buildings, Mr. Theodore Carl Link, the acting 
chancellor of the university, the dean of the 
medical school, and Professor William Henry 
Welch, of Johns Hopkins University. 


served in 


Abraham Jacobi, of Addresses 


university, the architect of the new 


After the luncheon, which was 
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the refectory, addresses were made from a 
platform on the lawn, by President Lowell, of 
President Vincent, of 
the University of Minnesota, and President 
Pritchett, of the 


the Advancement of Teaching. 


Harvard University; 
Foundation for 
Dr. Pritchett 
being prevented from attending in person, his 


Carnegie 


address was read by Professor John L. Lowes, 
This of the 
program Was followed by a garden party on 


of the university. formal part 
the grounds of the medical school and the 
guiding of visitors through the laboratories 
and library of the school, through the Barnes 
Hospital, and the St. Louis Children’s Hos- 
pital. In the evening a banquet was given in 
honor of the visiting delegates at the St. 
Louis Club, which was attended by invited 
guests. After dinner addresses were made by 
Mr. Robert S. Brookings, the 
president of the corporation of the university, 
President Albert Ross Hill, Dr. 
Abraham Jacobi, Honorable David R. Fran- 
cis, of St. Louis, and Professor William H. 


Howell. 


The second day was devoted in the earlier 


toastmaster, 


and by 


part to a gathering of the alumni. In the 
forenoon, addresses were made by Professors 
William T. Porter, of Harvard University, 
and Robert J. Terry and Fred T. Murphy, of 
Washington University. After luncheon in 
the refectory a large audience was addressed 
Professor George Dock, of 
William C. 
surgeon general, United States Army. 

The final event of the dedication occurred 


in the evening, on the campus of the univer- 


on the lawn by 


the university, and Dr. Gorgas, 


sity where the college of arts, the schools of 


engineering and architecture, and the law 
school, are located. The entire group of 


buildings was brightly illuminated. The aca- 


demic plenis regalibus com- 


prised all the faculties of the university, to- 


procession in 


gether with the delegates and other official 
The procession passed from the first 
Memorial Chapel, 


guests. 
quadrangle to Graham 
where Acting Chancellor Hall in the name of 
academic honors 


the corporation bestowed 


upon a number of the most distinguished visi- 


tors. 
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FOR THE STEVENS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


PresipeNt Humpnureys, of Stevens Institute 
of Technology, announced on April 30 that the 
sum of $1,385,000 had been raised for the pur- 
chase of additional grounds and buildings and 


FUND 


for increased endowment necessary to provid 
for the rapid growth of the college and for fu- 
ture needs. Last September the freshman class 
enrollment was 183, an increase over the year 
In 1908 the athletic field 
that was used by the college students was take: 
over by the city of Hoboken and it was neces- 
sary then to acquire ground from the estate of 
the Stevens family at Castle Point adjoining 
Three years later the 


before of 98 per cent. 


the college buildings. 
opportunity of acquiring the historic Stevens 
castle and some of the grounds was offered, 
and to have allowed the opportunity to pass 
would have cut Stevens off from all possible 
future expansion as her available land was then 
practically tilled. The acquisition of these 
properties and the increase of students with- 
out an adequate increase in endowment caused 
a deficit to gradually accumulate which reached 
a total of $385,000. 

For several years President Humphreys had 
sought the aid of the General Education Board 
(the Rockefeller Foundation) whose field of 
work had not included the engineering col- 
leges. Finally the board made a very searching 
investigation of Stevens’s work and her needs, 
and as a result stated that if Stevens would 
remove her debt and raise $1,000,000 in addi- 
tion, one half for new ground, new buildings 
and permanent improvements, and one half 
for new endowment, they would contribute 
$250,000. This left the college with $1,135,- 
000 to raise. Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who had 
some years before given a laboratory of experi- 
mental engineering and an adequate endow- 
ment for it, again came forward with $250,- 
000 more in June, 1914. Through President 
Humphreys’s efforts about $120,000 was raised 
by December, 1914. An aggressive campaign 
to raise the money was not started before this 
time owing to war and monetary conditions, 
but now it could be no longer delayed on ac- 
count of several contingent gifts. Mr. Walter 
Kidde, a graduate of the class of 1897 and an 
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mni trustee of the college, was then re- 
uested to take charge of an active campaign. 
Ile selected a general committee from the 
alumni and a ten-day whirlwind campaign was 
About Stevens 
lumni, working in teams, gave their entire 


rganized, two hundred 
ime during this period to canvassing indi- 
viduals and corporations. Through their efforts 
he sum still required was reduced from $765,- 
000 to $185,000. From January to April a 
iiet campaign was conducted, still further 
reducing the required amount to 
S58 000, 


necessary 
Among the early contributions to 
the fund was one for $50,000 contingent on 
the college paying off its debt by May 1, 1915. 
{ short intensive campaign was again insti- 
tuted and alumni who had already given what 
was thought to be their limit, now came for- 
ward with still more. Thus President Hum- 
phrevys was enabled to announce at a luncheon 

two hundred of the Stevens alumni cam- 
paign workers at the Machinery Club in New 
York City, on April 30, that checks had actu- 
ally been passed that morning clearing off the 
entire indebtedness of the college. 

Some of the largest gifts to the fund were: 
Rockefeller Foundation, $250,000; Andrew 
Carnegie, $250,000; William Hall Walker, 
$100,000; two anonymous gifts of $50,000 each; 
Hoboken Land and Improvement Co., $15,000; 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Lang, $11,000; William 
H. Childs, $10,000; Dr. James Douglas, $10,- 
000: C. W. Harkness, $10,000; E. S. Harkness, 
#10,000; Richard V. Lindabury, $10,000; Dr. 
Edward Weston, $10,000; W. D. Hoxie, $10,- 
000: Wm. H. Bristol, $6,000; Nicholas F. 
Brady, $5,000; Hon. Franklin Murphy, $5,000; 
Jacob H. Schiff, $5,000; Mrs. Caroline B. 
Wittpenn, daughter of the founder of Stevens 
Institute of Technology, $5,000; Henry R. 
Rae, $5,000; Club of Five, $5,000 each; a group 
of friends of Dr. Humphreys, $12,700; One 
Hundred Club of Stevens Alumni organized 
by F. A. Muschenheim, ’91, $100 each to finish. 
In addition about $200,000 was contributed by 
corporations in sums ranging from $50,000 
down. There were about 2,200 subscribers in 
all, about 200 of whom contributed $1,185,000, 
leaving $200,000 which was contributed by 
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2.000 rent. of the 
fund. The 
all sections of the 


world, many being reached through the branch 


subscribers. Seventy per 

Stevens alumni contributed to the 
subscribers were situated in 
alumni in the 


United States, 


organizations of the Stevens 
larger industrial centers in the 


Europe and Japan. 


THE PREPARATION OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 


OF ENGLISH 
Two years ago ther 


Central 


were reported to the 
Modern Lar 


results of an in- 


Division of the iwuage 


Association of America the 


vestigation into the preparation of college 
teachers of English which had been made by 
Professor James Hosie, of the Chi- 


The questions which 


Fleming 
cago Normal College. 
were sent out were addressed to doctors of 
philosophy who were teaching English to un- 
dergraduates in the colleges and to a number 
trend of 


the questions was concerned with the value of 


of college presidents. The general 


graduate study as a preparation for teaching 
undergraduates. 

The answers to the questions were of very 
great interest. Many of the correspondents re- 
plied frankly, saying that they deeply regretted 
that in addition to the ordinary work in re- 
search, there had not been broad survey courses 
and some specific professional training, both 
theoretical and practical. Indeed, the report 
awakened so much interest that the association 
urged the appointment of a committee to carry 
on the investigation and make a study which 
should be The 
Modern Language Association, feeling itself 
unable to undertake a task of so great magni- 
tude, the work fell to the lot of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 
all the members of which are enrolled both in 


authoritative in character. 


A committee, 


the Modern Language Association and in the 
National Council of Teachers of English, was 
John M. Clapp, Lake 
Forest College; John H. Cox, University of 
West Virginia; Samuel C. Earle, Tufts Col- 
lege; Chester N. Greenough, Harvard Univer- 
sity; James F. Hosie, Chicago 
Normal College; John M. Manly, University 


constituted as follows: 


chairman, 


of Chicago; Edwin Mims, Vanderbilt Univer- 
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sity; Fred N. Scott, University of Michigan; 
Ashley H. Thorndike, Columbia University. 
Arrangements were made to send out questions 
through the Bureau of Education at Washing- 
ton and to publish the report as a bulletin of 
that bureau. 

Four questionnaires have been distributed. 
These were addressed to college teachers of 
English, heads of departments of English in 
the larger universities, presidents of colleges, 
and heads of departments of education in col- 
leges and universities. The questions were in- 
tended to secure facts and opinions on such 
points as the following: What preparation col- 
lege teachers have had and what part of it has 
proved most valuable. What the correspondent 
would suggest as most useful in the way of 
What is demanded of men 
who seek the recommendation of the depart- 


direct preparation. 


ment for a position to teach college students. 
What direct preparation’ the various institu- 
tions provide. Whether the cooperation of the 
department of education is sought or obtained. 
Whether a special additional teaching degree 
or certificate is given and if so, on what con- 
What sort of work a new instructor 
in a large department is required to do. 
Whether successful experience with the doc- 
tor’s degree is as likely to lead to employment 
and advance in salary as the doctor’s degree 


ditions. 


without experience. Whether men actively en- 
gaged in research prove to be the best teachers 
of undergraduates. 

A large number of replies have already been 
received to these questions. Additional copies 
of any of the questionnaires can be had by 
addressing the chairman of the committee at 
the Chicago Normal College, Chicago, Tlinois. 
It is hoped that any who are interested and 
who have been overlooked in the distribution, 


will request them. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION SURVEY AT 
MINNEAPOLIS 


For the purpose of determining just what 
kinds of industrial education will best meet 
the needs of her present and future workers, 
the city of Minneapolis has begun an exhaus- 
tive analysis of both her trade and school con- 
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ditions, which it is expected will take about 


seven months to complete. 

In the analysis which is being made indus- 
tries are reduced to occupations and oecupa- 
tions to opyrations. The investigation seeks 
to find (1) to what extent the worker can 
“get on” in his job; (2) to what extent the 


city’s industries may give special training 
which they do not now provide; (3) to what 
extent can the schools be a factor. 

The survey is under the direction of a com- 
mittee from the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, of which Sec- 
retary of Commerce Redfield 1s 


The director of the survey is C. A. Prosser, 


president. 


secretary of the National Society, and th 
members of the committee are C. R. Richards, 
director, Cooper Union, chairman; Leonard 
r. Ayres, director division of education, Rus- 
sell Foundation, New York; F. E 
Spaulding, superintendent of schools, Min- 
neapolis; Chas. H. Winslow, expert, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Washington, and Mrs. 
Mary Schenck Woolman, specialist in indus- 
trial education for girls, Boston. 

This committee will receive the closest co- 
operation and support from the Minneapolis 
school board, the Dunwoody Industrial Insti- 
tute, the Minneapolis Art Institute, and the 


Sage 


Civie and Commerce Association, each of 
which has detailed members of its force to 
work under Mr. Prosser’s direction. It is 
estimated that the cost of the survey will be 
$15,000. The 
recommendations will furnish the basis for a 


large part of the discussion at the annual 


not less than findings and 


meeting of the National Society, which will 
hold its next convention in Minneapolis, in 
January, 1916. 

Mr. F. E. 


schools at Minneapolis, who is largely respon- 


Spaulding, superintendent of 


sible for securing the survey says: 

Out of the findings of this survey and the recom 
mendations which will come as a result of the work 
which the National Society is doing for us, Min 
neapolis expects to develop a program of vocational 
education which it will take several years to com 
pletely work out but which will put Minneapolis in 
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the forefront of American cities in the develop 


ment of a comprehensive program of industrial 


education. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. CHARLES A, 
National Society for the 
dustrial 
rector of the William Hood Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute of the 
Mr. Dunwoody, who was a wealthy flour man- 


PRosSER, secretary of the 
Promotion of In- 
Education, has been appointed di- 


city of Minneapolis. 


ufacturer and banker in Minneapolis, left a 


large estate which included among other 
things a grant of one million dollars to the 
Minneapolis Art Institute and more than 


three million dollars for a school to be known 
as “ The William Hood Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute.” His will provides that this school 


should give instruction in “industrial and 


mechanical arts, including as of special im- 
portance the art of milling and the construc- 
tion of milling machinery.” This instruction 
is to be “ given free to the youth of Minneapo- 
lis and the state of Minnesota, without dis- 
tinction on account of race, color or religious 
prejudice.” 

At the University of Kansas, Dean C. S. 
Skilton, of the School of Fine Arts, and Dean 
A. S. Olin, of the School of Education, have 
been removed from their deanships by the 
The students have 
signed petitions for their reinstatement. In 
the case of Dean Skilton improper motives 


board of administration. 


tor his removal are alleged by several of the 
Kansas newspapers. 

On May 1, at the annual Founder’s Day 
exercises, the University of Vermont cele- 
brated the 


anniversary of 


one hundred and twenty-fourth 
the founding of the univer- 
sity. The exercises took the form of a me- 
morial service to the late Professor John Ells- 
had 


professor of Latin in the university, and who 
in 1891, on the one hundredth anniversary of 


worth Goodrich, who since 1872 been 


the founding of the university, inaugurated 
President Guy Potter Ben- 
chief 


Founder’s Day. 


ton presided and introduced as the 


speaker of the day Professor George Henry 
Perkins, dean of the College of Arts and Sci- 
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ence, who reviewed the early history of the 


institution and particularly the part which 
Professor Goodrich had played in its develop 
ment. 

Tue Towa State College 


Mechanic Arts has 


vocation to honor those 


f Agriculture and 
arranged a special con 
members of the fa 
ulty who have served the institution for a 
quarter of a century or more. They are: 
Edgar Williams Stanton, B.Se., M.Se., LL.D., 
vice-president, dean of the junior college and 


professor of mathematics. In service sin 
IS74; 


fessor of 


General James Rush Lincoln, pr 


science and tactics, com- 


military 


mandant. In service since 1883; Herman 
Knapp, B.S.A., treasurer and registrar, secr: 
tary of the faculty. In service since 1883; 
Alfred Allen Bennett, B.Sec.. M.Sce., professor 
emeritus of sine 
1885; Louis Hermann B.Agr.. 
M.Sc., Ph.D., professor of botany, botanist of 


Station. In 


chemistry. In service 


Pammel, 
the Agricultural Experiment 
service since 1889. 

THE Godkin Lectures for 1914-15 will be 
given at Harvard University by Professor Léo, 
Dupriez, visiting lecturer in government from 
the University of Louvain. Professor Dupriez 
La Représentation 
May 18, 20, 25 


These lectures will be given in French 


will give four lectures on “ 
proportionnelle en Belgique,” 
and 27. 
and will be open to the public. 

Tue baccalaureate sermon at Columbia Uni 
versity will be preached this year on Sunday. 
May 30, by the Rev. James M. Taylor, D.D., 
formerly president of Vassar College. 

Raper Steruen S. Wise, of New York, will 
make the commencement address at the New 
Hampshire College. His subject will be “ The 
Service of the College Man to the Republic.” 

Witt R. Varentixe, of Indianapolis, has 
recently been elected principal of the Borden- 
Bordentown, N. J. 

McKeac has accepted the 


political science at 


town Institute, 
Dr. ANNA 
position of professor of 
Wellesley College, and resigned as president of 
Wilson College. 
Ar Columbia Professor Joh 
Dyneley Prince has been transferred from thy 


ANI 


University, 
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chair of Semitie languages to a newly estab- 
lished chair of Slavonic languages. 

AMoNG the appointments made by the coun- 
cil of New York University at its last meeting 


Earle Brownell Babe ck, 


assistant professor of Romance languages in 


were the following: 


the University of Chicago, was appointed pro- 
fessor of Romance languages and literatures 
ind head of the department; Clayton C. Kohl, 
head of the de partment of edueation at Mount 
Holvoke 


secondary education; Dr. .E, W. Zimmerman, 


College, as associate professor of 
instructor in economics; Francis M. Barranco, 
assistant bursar at University Heights. 

Tut 
(iustafson, professor of Norwegian archeology 
in the 


death is announced of Professor G. 


University of Christiania. Professor 
was born at Gotland, Sweden, in 
1853, and went to Norway in 1889 as keeper 


Gustafson 


of the antiquarian section of the Museum at 
Bergen. He was appointed in 1900 professor 
of archeology at the University of Christiania. 

A airt of $5,000 has been made to Amherst 
College by the will of the late Mrs. Eliza S. 
Tuckerman. It is to be known as the Edward 
Tuckerman Fund, in memory of her husband 
who was for some years a member of the Am- 
herst College faculty, and will be used to in- 
crease the facilities for botanical study in the 
college. 

A cirt of $7,000 to Brown University from 
Mrs. Jesse L. Rosenberger, of Chicago, is an- 
nounced, The gift is in memory of Mrs. Ro- 
senberger’s father, the Rev. Charles K. Colver, 
of the class of 1842, and its income is to pro- 
vide for lectures by eminent scholars. 


Tue late Mr. Thomas Jerome, who recently 
died in Italy, bequeathed a large portion of his 
library to the University of Michigan, of which 
he was an alumnus. Professor Francis Kelsey, 
of the Latin department, has just returned 
from Italy, where he represented the univer- 
sity in the settlement of the Jerome estate. It 
is unofficially announced that the university 
will receive about 2,000 books from this be- 
quest. 

Tue new dormitory for men at the New 
Hlampshire College, provided for by the legis- 
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lature this winter, is to be begun at once and 
it is hoped to have it ready for occupancy when 
college opens in September, or to have part of 
It is to be of red brick, 
colonial in design, with a long central 
It is 


to cost $60,000 and will furnish accommoda- 


it ready at that time. 
simple 
portion and two transverse short wings. 
tion for 105 men. Heretofore the men stu- 


dents have been housed at fraternity houses 
or in rooms in the village, and their quarters, 
with the growth of the college, have become 
utterly inadequate. Two dormitories have al- 


ready been provided for women. 


Tue twelfth annual meeting of the Catholic 
Educational Association will be held at St. 
Paul, Minn., on June 28, 29, 30 and July 1. 
The president general is Bishop T. J. Shahan, 
D.D., Washington, D. C. 


PLaNs are being completed by the World 
Peace Foundation for holding at Cornell Uni- 
versity its second Summer School of Inter- 
national Relations. The school will be in ses- 
sion from June 15 to June 30. The students 
will be selected from American universities by 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. They will study, from an international 
point of view, law, trade, sociology and moral- 
itv. The faculty has not yet been announced 
but it will probably include Norman Angell, 
Professor Manly O. Hudson, Dr. John Mez 
and Dr. George W. Nasmyth. Lectures will 
be given on such subjects as Pan-American 


relations, American-Japanese relations and the 
The classes will meet in 
The trustees have granted the 
The first 


school of this kind was held last summer in 


Hague Conference. 
Barnes Hall. 
students the use of Sage College. 


London. 

Ow a far more extensive seale than anything 
of its kind ever given in this country, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania is arranging for the 
performance in English of two of the great 
Greek tragedies of Euripides: “Iphigenia in 
Tauris ” and “ The Trojan Women,” to be pre- 
sented in the Botanic Gardens on the after- 
noons of June 8 and 9 by Mr. Granville 
Barker, the noted English producer, and Miss 
Lillah McCarthy, who will appear in the chief 
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parts. The cast is perhaps the largest aggre- 
gation of prominent members of the English 
ge ever brought together for a_ theatrical 


+ 
sla 


production. Only eight performances are to 
be given in America, and two of these in 
Philadelphia at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. For these plays the university is build- 
ing in the botanic gardens of the university a 
special amphitheater seating 8,000 people for 
each performance, with a stage one hundred 
feet long by one hundred and thirty feet deep. 
To insure the success of this great undertaking 
committees have been formed by the citizens 
of Philadelphia, the schools, society women and 
the alumni. The members of the university 
committee in charge of the play are Dr. 
William N. Bates, chairman; Professors 
Henry L. Crosby, Walter W. Hyde, Walton 
B. McDaniel, John C, Rolfe, Felix EK. Schell- 
ing, Cornelius Wevgandt and George F. 
Nitzsche, manager. 

Tue school authorities of New York City 
announce that there will very shortly be is- 
sued a report on the teaching of art and in- 
dustrial work in German schools. This report 
was made some two years ago by Dr. James 
P. Haney, director of art in high schools, who 
was given a five months’ leave of absence to 
study the industrial art teaching of Germany 
and <Austro-Hungary. The purpose of Dr. 
Haney in making this report was to study 
those phases of continental work which could 
be directly used to promote the work in the 
art department of the New York City high 
schools and in the art department of the 
New York University summer school, which 
is also under his direction. Many of the best 
suggestions from the continental schools Dr. 
Haney has already introduced in the various 
New York City high schools, and particularly, 
in the industrial art courses in the Washing- 
ton Irving High School. 


THE summary of students printed in the 
new edition of the annual register shows that 
the University of Illinois has passed the 
6.000 mark, the exact figures being 6,004. 
The total at Urbana-Champaign is 5,446. The 


proportion of men to women is 3.5 to 1. The 


leading ad irtm : numilx f stud 
registered are Lil il Arts is . 
1554; Engineering, 1.213; Agriculture, 1.171 


Graduate School, 444; Medicine, 287; Phar- 
macy, 199; Law, 108; Musie, 89; Dentistry, 
84; Library School, 49. The faculty and ad 
ministrative staff shows a total of 777 names 
THE enrollment at the University of Mich- 
igan for the present vear is 6,854, an increas 
of 354 over last vear’s total. This figure 
cludes both summer session and regular ex 
tension classes, exclusive of which the total 
enrollment is 5,760, a gain of 240 over last 
vear. The largest increase in attendance, 104, 
is found in the college of engineering and 
architecture, the Arts College being second 
with an inerease of 103 students All the 
other schools and colleges show increases, ex 
cept the law school, which, by reason of heavii 
entrance requirements, dropped from 612 
538, and the homeopathic college, which main- 
tained last year’s enrollment. The figures 
compiled by Registrar A. G. Hall are espe 
cially interesting in showing the number of 
foreign students enrolled in the university. 
China leads in the number of students com- 
ing to Michigan from foreign countries, with 
72 students registered. Canada comes next 
with 30 names, while South Africa stands 
fourth with 13. 
with seven each, while England, Turkey, Ger- 


India and Japan are tied 


many, Austria, Australia and Chile follow in 
the order named. In the comparison by 
states, Michigan, of course, takes the lead, the 
native sons and daughters enrolled for the 
present year numbering 3,950. Next in order 
comes Ohio with 500, New York with 394, Illi- 
nois with 314, Pennsylvania with 245 and 


Indiana with 220. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
WHAT DO WE MEAN BY “ EDUCATION"? 
Mr. Bowpen is disposed to question my dic- 

tum that the Germans are the best educated 

people in the world. It may be that he does 
not agree with me in what I understand by 
being educated. In my judgment education 
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neither learning, which is often a little more 
than pedantry, nor information, nor enlighten- 
ment, nor culture. A man may be said to be 
educated whose intellectual powers have been 
trained to their highest efficiency and are con- 


Although 


declares that the only good thing in this world 


trolled by an imperial will. Kant 
is a good will, it may be and often is em- 
ployed in a bad cause. Religious persecution 
has generally been dictated by a good will, but 
the result has rarely been good. We may as- 
sume that the same motives have dictated the 
policy of an autocratic government whether of 
On the other hand, 
when the intellect has been enlightened, the 
The 


average college freshman is far better informed 


an institution or of a state. 


will can be nothing else than good. 


than was Socrates, but in enlightenment he is 
The same 
like Abraham 


The prime characteristic of an en- 


usually much below him. state- 


ment may be made of men 
Lineoln. 
lightened mind is the ability and the willing- 
ness to get the other man’s point of view. Its 
opposite is bigotry; yet a bigot may be a man of 


* Middle- 
An enlight- 


immense learning. Dr. Casaubon in 


march ” was a scholar and a boor. 
ened mind is one that has an appreciation of 
a work of art. A work of art is a unicum. 
The most accurate copy it is possible to make 
is the work of an artisan, not of an artist. 
When a work of art has been destroyed the 
world is just so much the poorer for all time 
to come. I do not consider a people enlight- 
ened, however well educated they may be, who 
burn that of 
Strasburg and Louvain, and destroy an archi- 
tectural gem like the cathedral at Rheims. To 
find a parallel we have to go back to the fate 
of the Alexandrian Museum at the hands of 
the Romans and the Saracens, or of Constan- 
Per- 


haps a like destruction was wrought by the 


libraries as did the Germans 


tinople at the hands of the Crusaders. 


Christians in Spain in their wars with the 
I do not consider a people enlightened 
make like 
Frederick the Great, who never scrupled to take 
by force what he wanted, if he could, provided 
he thought it would aggrandize his state. To 


Moors. 


who their national hero a man 


act upon such a principle is to revert to a doc- 
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rine that even the ancient Romans had out- 


grown. To a people governed on that theory 
the other man’s point of view counts for noth- 
ing. If it is not possible to frame a system of 
education except on the doctrine that its high- 
est purpose is to aggrandize the state even by 
the sacrifice of every principle of right and 
justice there can be no doubt as to whither it 
will lead. It glorifies force and shrewdness. It 
converts the entire citizenship into a band of 
spies watching for an opportunity to catch the 
foreigner at a disadvantage. It was on this 
principle that most of the ancient Greek states 
acted and the result was deplorable in the ex- 
treme. 
than 


ke SSOnr). 


Has the intervening period of more 
two millenniums taught the world no 
The man who says, * My country right 
or wrong,” is a detriment to the human race. 
If he sacrifices his life for his country, except 
under the sternest necessity, without consider- 
sacrifice, he 


ing whether she is worth the 


makes a fool of himself. It is refreshing to 


come across such a sane definition of patriotism 
as that of ScnHoo. 


found on page 5 AND 


2° 
oe 
Society, second column. A system of educa- 


tion that is mainly directed toward promoting 
the fighting instinct and making its exercise 
as destructive as possible encourages the worst 
promptings of the savage and provides him 
most efficacious means of executing 
The less we have of such education 


with the 
his will. 
the better will it be for mankind in the future. 
If any one of the stronger nations of the earth 
directs its entire energies toward molding its 
citizenship into the most efficient fighting ma- 
chine, it is hard to see how the rest can avoid 
doing likewise. Conscription might have de- 
prived the world of Shakespeare and Darwin 
of Hugo and Pasteur, of Goethe and Helm- 
holtz and of Roentgen, and of their inestimable 
services to mankind. The present war has 
already cost the lives of several men whom our 
age can ill spare. Goethe was no patriot; his 
rational insight made clear to him that pa- 
triotism is often the “last refuge of a scoun- 
drel ” and that the armies of the enemy some- 
times fought for nobler ends than those of his 
The right sort of education, that 


education which enlightens and civilizes, seeks 


country. 
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the highest good of the greatest 


But this doctrine as interpreted by 


promote 

imber. 
Prussian patriotism means that if it is to the 
real or supposed interest of ten Germans to 
kill nine Englishmen they should be killed 
The greatest woman is, as Napo- 
Madame de Staél, she who 


as borne the largest number of sons. 


rthwith. 
said to 


n once 


Popular education is not essential to stabil- 


ty of government. A government may be 
stable whose subjects are crassly ignorant. 


Rome endured a thousand years, although the 
party in power was several times overthrown 


by rival factions. There is no more valiant 
soldier than the Russian moujik, and until re- 
He fights 


because his government tells him to and in- 


cently he was rarely able to read. 


telligent officers lead him. His western neizh- 
bors fight for the same reason, even when called 
from university chairs; and “there you are.” 
Six or seven thousand years ago what is called 
civilization first made its appearance upon our 
intervening period the 


globe. During the 


capacity of the human brain has not per- 


ceptibly increased. Most men have learned a 
great many things; few have learned common 
It is not evident that even in Europe 
The best 


‘sweetness and 


sense, 
he has become much more humane. 
we can do is to shed a little ‘ 
light ” 


we come in 


ipon those of our fellow men with whom 
contact; to diminish, however 
slightly, the misery that is in the world; and 
to contribute our mite to the furtherance of 
the reign of righteousness which, while yet 
afar off, may some day prevail among our 
successors. Meanwhile it is not surprising that 
during the past few months so many intelli- 
gent men have declared that civilization has 
proved to be a delusion. 
Cuas. W. SuPer 
ATHENS, OHIO 


QUOTATIONS 
A LETTER FROM PROFESSOR GILDERSLEEVE'! 
Dear Professor Dewey: It is recorded of my 
master, Friedrich Ritschl, that when he went 


1 Read at the opening session of the meeting for 
the organization of the American Association of 


University Professors. 
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It 1es P e Mes.. he was 
im 1 and disgusted to find that Ss title of 
professor in honor t 1Lit Germany 
whic] can 10t be assumed at will—earried 


‘ant distinction in his new sphere of 
work; so that he fell back on his initial * Doe- 


r, which was more highly esteemed in Italy 


than the more pretentious designation In 
Germany the “ mailed fist” strikes down all 
pretende rs to a title, which in that land I 
oticialdom must have the sanction of the 


state. In the twenty vears of my protessor 


ship at the University of Virginia, it was « 
sidered bad form to use the tit] n social 
tercourse, and this is, I believe, the case in 
other university circles. The chief reason is 


the easy tion of the tith hn other hes 


iss} 


I 
f employment, thou 
substantial in the designation itself; and t 
will be as hard to redeem it as it has been 


redeem the word “ sophist,” which is its equiv 
But 


an object with which I am 


alent in Greek culture. the object of 
your meeting 
perfect sympathy—is not so much to redeem 
the title as to guard the approach to the offic 
as it is exercised in the American university. 
The 


been 


Association of University Professors has 
unde rstand it. to 
so that the choice 


shall not be swayed by the prejudice, favorit- 


Insure 


formed, as I 
better methods of selection, 
ism, whim of any individual. It is true that 
no matter how carefully guarded the avenues 
mistakes will be made. 
land of 
is abused The 


to promotion may be, 


Even in Germany, the consecrated 


profe ssors, personal influence 
figure. Creed po- 


check 


But the professorial chair of a German uni- 


father-in-law is a potent 


litical or religious—may promotion. 


versity can not well be filled by a downright 


ignoramus, as was once the case in America, 
though insane men have been known to flour- 
Now, my practical contact 


sh even there. 


with college and university professors goes 
back more than sixty years, and the judgment 
of that earliest stage is not to be despised. It 
said that fool a 
school boy as to the capacity of his teacher 


than vou can fool the Almighty; and if I did 


has been you can no more 


not stand in awe of my teache rs, it was be- 
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cause they | not deserve respect. In a little 
article untitled “ Professorial (The 
Isv3), I the Johns 
Hopkins the beginning of a new era in pro- 
life, the 


career for a man who would aspire to a part 


Types” 
Hlopkinsian, claimed for 


fessorial institution of a regular 
in the higher ranges of educational work. It 
is no derogation to the great names that illus- 
the older universities 
that 


the early days the ambitious 


trate the catalogues of 
of the country to say they were happy 
accidents. In 
youth taught school while he was preparing 
for something higher—law, medicine or di- 
The 
fessor was usually a 
In our theological days the returned mission- 
* stickit were often 
provided for by professorships. When a de- 


active 


vinity. tutor who bloomed into a _ pro- 


man without initiative. 


ary and the minister ” 


sirable vacancy occurred, the canvass 
for the position was conducted without much 
regard to the qualifications of the candidate. 
There was no president of the University of 
Virginia in my time, and the complaint, still 
so rife, as to the undue influence of the presi- 
The power was vested in 
the gov- 
When I 


was 


dency did not hold. 
the board of visitors, appointed by 
ernor, and shifting every four years. 
myself was a candidate, the election 
postponed for three months, because of per- 
sonal prejudice, and I was left in racking sus- 
pense for all those weeks; and when the time 
came and I sent in the testimonials of my 
German teachers of whose good opinion I was 
inordinately proud, the testimonials would 
have been of no effect, if it had not been for 
the influence of two prominent members of 
the board—one a friend of my father, another 
a man who was favorably impressed by a per- 
sonal interview with the candidate. It is an 
amusing reminiscence that the rector of the 
university, who cast the only vote against me, 
frankly said that he was influenced by the 
fact that I did not bear a Virginia name. 

My confidences will go no farther than my 
own appointment. The system established by 
Mr. Jetferson 


faithful work on the part of the teachers, no 
matter what the original equipment may have 


was well caleulated to insure 


been, and I have publicly acknowledged my 
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th Jeti rsonian pian 


ugh the the University 


Virgini: 


regarde 


position at 


was one of the best in the country, | 


1 
} 
} 
i 


my professorship as only one stag 
in the course I set out to run; but the Ciy 
War crossed all my plans, and I was doom 

be that dean. | 
my present professorship I was not a cand 


date. I was called, and the call was due ¢ 


meaningless thing—a 


tirely to the judgment of the first president 
the Johns Hopkins University, who cons 
best 


ered me, if not th man, the best ava 


able man. 
In the development of the plan of the Jo 
Hopkins the choice of professors is made 
the trustees, upon the recommendation of the 
academic council—a small body of professors 
under the chairmanship of the president. Th 
academic council, originally composed of th 
first full 
larged by cooptation. 


professors, was subsequently en 
A new method of fill 
ing vacancies has been introduced, according 
to which the professorial body at large will be 
represented. The change has not had time to 
affect the work of the council, nor does it af 
fect the principle, which is the election of 
professors on the nomination of professors 
Needless to say, the judgment of the presi- 
dent, who is ex officio chairman of the coun- 
cil, is an important element in the decision 

My own good fortune in my relations to 
university authorities has not lessened my in- 
terest in the endeavors of the confraternity 
after a better state of things. 


man, but not a patriarch, and instead of the 


I am an old 


“ benediction ” you ask, I send you and your 
associates my cordial wishes for a successful 
issue of your deliberations. 

Yours faithfully, 


Basi, L. GILDERSLEEVE 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
HOMES FOR RURAL TEACHERS 
A PERMANENT home, provided by the schoo! 
community for rural-school teachers, is giving 
great satisfaction where it is in vogue, ac- 
cording to Harold W. Foght in a bulletin just 


issued by the U. S. Bureau of Education. 
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W hile it of 3,000 teachers replying to Wr. 
t's inquiries only 75 live in homes pr 
by the community, the bulletin shows 


teachers who have such homes find it pos l 





become permanent community leaders. 
illetin declares : Frank W. ¢ 


‘ T¢ nn th e} rting pern ine! ‘ \ | kk 
s the teachers ar illy able ) proj ‘ | 
» the ne 1 ‘ e s¢ ) Ila ™ 
W here tea rs a iT pr ie A 1 if 
s from making . n | 5 e ' 
ft é na y t ne v ‘ ‘ ~ | , 
mim I y i ities \ 
he investigations of Mr. Foght reveal that 
iral United States the average time for 
Sse T 
sublie-school teacher to remain in any one 
| is less than two school years of 140 days : 
seal . 1) ¢ 
The bulletin says: 
1 ome P 
iverage s very n h less To may ity I ‘ | RO 
é hers, the few permanent, profess onal . 4 MN 
~ er ilone br nging it up lose to the W ear ae 1 ‘ ‘ 
prog ‘ le 
1 the { } 
; . } = : ow to te n Hay iW, ¢ 
As the average age when teaching is begun 
; I laff poem): Isabel R 
19 years, and the average number of years : | 


ght is only 64, the bulletin’s statistics show 
hat the rural public schools of the country are 
ight largely by young unmarried people who 


ea . Hlistor F ; , f } y ' ‘) 


ave no idea of following teaching as a pro- 


Hart H 
So long as teachers ntinue to peripatetics 
’ e best results n mm ty eadership car I . 3 — ~ 
ia lag SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
expected A change fron in eur to profe 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE SECOND 
il teach ng in the il s s W ld be has 


ARY SCHOOLS IN RELATION WITH THE 
ned by giving the teacher a salary that would UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


enable him to provide nfortably for his family ry | | r val ( eT 
y compelling r I ty, throug legal p ; { \ 1 His q..) ! n 

t tment, to erect a teacher’s cottage n close , 
pL Re vith } | , ty ( was 


roximity to every school plar t. 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS pe alge ig Calon 
The Journal of Educatio 1] Psy h ogy {pril | 


The Binet seale and the deaf child: Rudolf Pintner 


and Donald G. Paterson. Mandel Hall at 2:00 o'clock, an ; 15 the 
y Reliability of estimates of general intelligence, I ae n sectional meetings were held simulta 
with applications to appointments to positions: ously in the large lecture rooms and assembly 
B. R. Simpson halls in various parts of tl mpus. Dr 
The elimination of freshmen from the Ur versity Arthur E. Bost k, librariar f the St. Louis 





of Texas: E. D. Jennings Public Library, \ the cer at the 
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ion. In a pl asing, direct 
addressed the 


Mental Training.” 


general ses very 


ind logical style, he conference 


on “School Libraries and 


This 
Matthew 5. 


was followed by an informal talk by Mr. 
the Wis 
Free Library Madison, 
Wisconsin, entitled, “Getting the Most Out of 
Books,” 


of the principles presented by Dr. Bostwick. 


Dudgeon, secretary of 
consin Commission, 


in which he gave practical illustrations 


This conference differed from any held in 
points and several 


The 


afternoon. 


the past in a number of 


novel féatures were introduced. whole 


program was condensed into one 


The attendance was the largest there has ever 
been. One of the novel features was the invi- 


tation extended to librarians to join with the 


members of the conference, not only as speak- 


ers on the program but as active workers in 


planning the sectional programs. The _ re- 
sult was that a surprisingly large number of 
prominent librarians from the Mississippi 
Valley actually took part in the conference. The 
library topic was chosen at this conference 
beeause of its peculiar timeliness, as the Amer- 
ican Library Association, the Library Section 
of the National Education Association, the 
National Council of Teachers of English and 
other school and library associations in vari- 
ous parts of the country have undertaken a 
campaign to better school-library conditions, 


schools. The 


together so 


and especially those in high 


benefits derived from bringing 
many librarians and school men to consider a 
problem which is so vital to both sides, can not 
be over estimated. The interest in the pro- 
gram, both before and since the conference was 


held, has 


of cities in various parts of the United States 


been most gratifying. A number 


and Canada have written for from six to 
twenty-five copies of the program for distribu- 
tion among their respective boards and high- 
school principals. 

It has that 


teacher has an interest in a small group of 


long been recognized every 
books, but the aim of this conference was to 
interest the teachers in centralizing the books 
in the high school in a well-equipped library. 
The 


ulum. 


program was formed about the curric- 


Heretofore, few departments other than 
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history, English and vocational education 
have given much consideration to the library 
and the pupils’ reading. In this conference, 
however, the library was considered in rela- 
tion to the following high-school departments: 
Art, biology, 


English, 


commercial education, earth sci- 
Greek 
history, home economics, manual arts, 


French, German, and 
Latin, 
mathematics, physies and chemistry, physical 


Many of the 
(other 


education and publie speaking. 
that 
than books) which is needed for class instrue- 


sections recommended material 
tion should be kept in the library and indi- 
cated that this should 


documents, periodicals, newspapers, clippings, 


include government 
pictures, lantern-slides, charts, maps and mu- 
seum specimens, 

The need for a librarian trained in library 
science was emphasized by both teachers and 
The time has come when so many 
the library that the 
teacher can no longer manage it as a side issue 
The recent York of 


appointing high-school librarians with salaries 


librarians, 
demands are made on 


action in Greater New 
ranging from $1,000 to $1,400 and advancing 
to $2,000 with requirements in training and 
experience that would warrant such salaries, 
was quoted as a desirable aim for high schools 
to work toward, 

Excellent reading lists in various subjects 
were presented in a number of the sections and 
in many cases the committees have continued 
work with the expectation of presenting even 
Plans for 
cooperative ways of working out these lists 
The 


need for courses training students to use books 


better lists at the next conference. 
and of indexing the books were discussed. 


and libraries was presented by both librarians 
and teachers. One university librarian was 
quoted as saying that one half of the fresh- 
man year in college is lost to the student be- 
cause he does not know how to use the com- 
monest reference tools in the library. Many 
practical questions such as the number of 
duplicates needed, were discussed and some 
phases found that can probably be standard- 
ized to good advantage if those of experience 
will work out the solution. 
TrRENE WARREN 











